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IV APVERTISEMENT. 

of the benefit of a navigable river, Mani/ itistances might 
be adduced to shew that suph a fear is neither idle nor 
chimerical. The measure in contemplation hqs^ at least^ 
the merit of combining the means of providing against sucfp 
a misfortune^ with the advantage of opening the least cirr 
cuitous channel^ bi^ which we can reach thp sea. 

Norwich, Sept. 6th, 1826. 



INTRODUCTION, 
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1 HB subtleties of the casuist, and the dreams of the 
visionary, however ing^enious and amusing, aflford po 
longer sufficient ground for reason to build systems 
upon. All sound and true science must aow be de- 
rived from intelligible &cts.; and in proportion as 
these facts come undeir our immediate cognizanpe^ opr 
.are suppoirted by satisfoetory evidence, ia the same 
proportion do the coiudusions drawn from them 
establish their authority and influence our judgment. 
Geology is a science which professes to adhere with 
peculiar tenacity to this priaciple« The ^eep^ obscu« 
rky in which the objects of its researdies iM^e involvecl, 
and the failure of so many premature attempts to ri^ 
move the mysterious veil, not only justify the caution 
now observed in this studj^, but form also a twa»fQl4 
motive for engaging in its\service all that strictne^ 
of demonstratii|e proof by which the exact sciences 
are distinguished. 

Yet the phaenomena which geology investigates, 
are of such a nature as seems almost to preclude all 
possibility of the proof that is required. They are, 
all of them, the results of operations, which appear tp 
have preceded the very existence of man, and which 
have certainly never come within the sphere of his 
obs<Qrvaf ion, as an intelligent, reasoning, and enlight* 
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ifned being. However scientifically, therefore, he 
may arrange and classify llio various mineral bodies 
which he now surveys — however assiduously he may 
mine his way through successive strata, analyzing 
their materials and determining their extent — still he 
has hitherto become acquainted with nothing more 
than the effect — the cause remains buried in the gloom 
of that remote antiquity which it seems imposHible 
that the severe tests of modern science should ever 
reach. 

This difficulty— if it be surmountable — can, in my 
opinion, only be overcome by carefully studying, in 
the first instance, the luteal earth-forming process 
which can be traced on the surface of our globe. 
Our researches ought, therefore, to begin with the 
most recent alluvial deposits. The facts which they 
present must of necessity come nearer than those of 
any other class within the range of actual observa- 
tion; nor is it impossible that the pages of history 
may furnish information from which we may ascertain 
the progress of change, at some of those points, even 
in times comparatively modern. Thus alone may we 
hope to collect a mass of evidence so positive as to 
satisfy the strictness of analytical investigation; and 
if by these means any general geological principle 
can be shewn to have prevailed, or to be still at 
work, in these formations ; and it', by analogous ap- 
pearances, the same principle may be traced in the 
preceding strata, we shall thus certainly accomplish 
a most important step towards developing the nature 
of those great revolutions which the surface vi our 
carlh has unquestionably undergone. 
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The agency of water in consolidating at least the 
uppermost strata of our globe, is proved by evidence 
no less satisfactory, than that which establishes the 
operation of the same means in forming the latest 
alluvial beds. These may be said to be the only 
points on which all classes of geologists are agreed. 
But in both these cases the same difficulty occurs. 
How have these alluvial deposits been left dry? 
How do these strata occupy positions bo far above the 
present level of those waters, in the bosom of which 
they were consolidated ? It is unnecessary to recapi- 
tulate the various attempts that have been made to 
answer these questions, or to enter into the contro- 
versies to which they have given rise; all that has 
hitherto been written on the subject, has proved so 
unsatisfactory, that the geologists of the present day 
have, as it were by general consent, abandoned the 
discussion, and confined their views to the collecting 
of such a mass of facta, as may lay a sure foundation, 
at some future period, for an universal and all*ex- 
plaining theory. Whether this foundation be, as yet, 
sufficiently firm, will be doubted by many ; and com- 
mensurate with the strength of their doubts, will be 
the severity of their censures upon the rash and pre- 
sumptuous adventurer, who dares to try the ground, 
that has proved fatal to so many bifore him. Yet 
unless such efforts be made, and the risque of failure 
be boldly encountered, with a generous disregard of 
personal consequences, the progress of this science 
will be altogether suspended, and all that has hitherto 
been done will continue useless ; the most acceptable 
return — the most grateful compliment — that can be 
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oflered to the eminent and active minds, so long en- 
gaged in these lahoi-s, must surely be — to endeavour to 
improve the materials they have assembled, to connect 
the facts they have rccordud, to collate the observa- 
tions they have made, and to combine the principles 
they have established. 

It may be hoped that these considerations, if they 
do not overcome the doubts, will at least disarm the 
severity of those, who are alill of opinion that all 
attempts of the kind must be premature, fruitless, and 
dangerous. Whatever be the fate of the conclusions 
drawn in the following essay, the premises from which 
they are deduced, must always be useful to the science, 
of which they illustrate an important branch. The 
original observations which they present, are confined 
to a small, though interesting and hitherto neglected, 
district. But the degree of importance appertaining 
to facts, as guides of philosophical enquiry, often 
depends less upon their intrinsic weight, than upon 
the relation which they bear to other phaenomena. 
Thus, like the last grain that turns the doubtful ba- 
lance, some local circumstance, trivial perhaps in its 
tiature, may acquire consequence by completing a 
chain of connected evidence; occurrences, minute, 
trifling, and even apparently trite, may upon a closer 
investigation, ly: found to present peculiar features, 
which, included in a wider survey of correlative 
cases, will decide a long contested question, and 
establish a leading general principle in some branch 
of physical science. This law of investigation seems, 
however, to have been very frequently uegtected in 
geological enquiries. A great variety of local facts 
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Iiavp been oltaerved ; in many instances they Iiave been 
sihi)^ put UJltin record irithotit cotnment, or any 
attempt (o explain Ihcir callSea. But where a dif- 
fefcnt course lias led to speculations upon the means 
by which they have been produced, the narroweat and 
most unsatisfactory views of the subject have often 
been presented to our consideration ; the appearances 
contemplated have been treated as isolated objects, 
without any reference to analogous effects, existing 
in situations and under circumstances, fatal to tlie 
partial conclusinns so hastily drawn. Thus, ifrhel^- 
ever subterranebii or sUb-lnarine traces of ancient 
fai'ests have bePn diticbvered, it 19 Usual fo'inftr, 
that in such spots a slibsidehce of the land has taken 
place, without enquiring, if this solution can he ad- 
mitti'd at all the various points, where these remains 
occur, and oil the Extensive scale which theil- fte- 
(juency Would require. The marine eruvtie, so abun- 
dantly distributed oVer our present continents, have 
in al) ages, although in different degrees, been held 
to be ceftain and contemporaneous proofs of an uni- 
versjtl deluge ; nor has science completely succeeded 
in exploding this opinion, by pointing out the grada- 
tions of change which these phenomena exhibit, the 
nniform allotment of distinct tribes to particular 
strata, andotbercircumstances, which indicate plainly, 
that the artangement, now beheld on the surface of 
out- globe, has het-fi the renult of successive revolu- 
tions, at long iiltofvening periods of time. In like 
manner, the snperficiai beds of sand and gravel, the 
fbs^il remains of )and-anin>alsaiid plants, the excava- 
ttttn ofdPep vallies, and other marks which point out 
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the former course of agitated wafers, are not only I 
believed to confirm the traditional records of siKh a 
catastrophe, but are even scienlijical/y arranged in 
the class of diluvian remains, without adverting to 
those considerations, from which it will be evident 
that tliese appearances— so far from being universal 
and coeval — are the effects of operations, widely 
distant in their aeras, diversified in their nature, 
limited to particular situations, and necessarily slow 
and gradual in their progress. So also the encroach- 
ment of the ocean on some shores, and the retreat of 
its waves from othei's have been regarded as mere 
local changes, without enquiring how far they may 
depend upon some great law of nature, by which the 
movements of the wide world of waters are invariably 
regulated. Minute, and sometimes accidental, varie- 
lies ill the structure of granite, grauwacke, or basalt, 
have been supposed to afford decisive evidence of the 
aqueous or igneous origin of these substances, with- 
out, in either case, tracing them back to the metallic 
bases from which they were first derived, or compre- 
hending in the process of their formation, the other 
rocks, with which they are now associated. This 
mode of conducting our enquiries, however just and 
accurate at the outset, still, by having been so ex- 
clusively pursued, has too much diverted our atten- 
tion from the grander features of nature ; while 
studying the peculiarities of cabinet specimens, we 
have neglected the general character of the mass to 
which they belong; and the puny effects of the cruci- 
ble and blow-pipe have been more regarded, than 
those of the rock-melting volcano, or the phaeaomena 
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of those wandering worlds of fire, whose eccentric 
paths we so frequently watch in the heavens. 

The present is the first of a series of essays, in which 
I shall endeavour to avoid these errors, and to com- 
bine the two principles of eaqviry, which it has been 
the abject of these introductory remarks to establish. 
For this purpose, J shall in the first place inveatigato 
the physical and historical records of the change that 
lias taken place in the condition of the eastern val- 
lies of Norfolk, a district which oilers Kome highly 
important and instructive facts, relating to one of the 
most recent formations of land, that can be found 
on the face of the globe. In a future essay I shall 
point out the connection between these facts, and all 
the various alterations, that have been observed, or 
that are still constantly occurring, on the shores both 
of the nearest and most distant oceans; and 1 propose 
finally to show the basis which these materials afford, 
for an established principle in geology, applicable to 
all the difterent strata, that compose the superficial 
crust of our earth. 

In selecting the eastern vallies of Norfolk for the 
foundation of my argument, I have been influenced 
by many different motives. All human reasoning of 
course sets out from some given point. The mind 
receives its first impulse from the ejects casually 
encountered in its daily pursuits; and its enquiries, 
thus naturally beginning at home, in their progress 
add link after link to the chain of inference, till they 
finally complete tho circuit of the field which they are 
exploring. To have thus conformed to the order of 
luiture, might perhaps be a sutticient excuse for the 
li 9 
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course 1 have adopted ; but ii may not be useless also 
to remark, that a constant residence af many years 
in the neighbourhood oPthese vallies, has afforded me 
frequent opportunities of verifying the observations I 
have made in them. I think it the more necessary to 
state this, because they present, at different points, 
those very appearances, which haye hitherto been 
sought in vain by one class of geologists ; the want of 
such corroborative evidence having been often trium- 
phantly urged, by another class, as a fatal objection to 
conclusions, otherwise well supported, may not (he 
discovery of such facts, in an hitherto neglected 
quarter, tend to settle the question ? With these 
views 1 am anxious to call the attention of men of 
science to a district, in which the latest operations of 
the plastic principle may be so clearly traced. Should 
1 succeed in giving; this direction to their retiearcIieH, 
my object will be attained ; and whether the result be 
to coafirm, or to disprove, my own inferences, the 
cause of science will in either case be equally pro- 
moted. My enquiries have been conducted, free frora 
the bias of a pre-conceived attachment to any system, 
and in forming my opinions I have been guided by 
facts alone, as I found them. The desire of promul- 
gating those opinions, is subordinate to the better 
ambition of being instrumental in the propagation of 
truth, the knowledge of which, whether speculative 
or practical, must always advance the highest inte< 
rests of our nature. The pursuit of that knowledge 
is the great concern of man below ; the attainment of 
it elevates him in the scale of being — enlarges bis 
moral perceptions — by slow and distrant approaches 
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assimilates his views to those of the supreme, all- 
perfect Spirit — and insensibly forms the exertion of 
his powers to harmonize with the ends, for which he 
feels, and thinks, and acts, on the busy scene of con- 
scious existence. To ha^e assisted in the diffusion 
of that knowledge, is a distinction worth contending 
for ; the honest satisfaction which attends it, soothes 
and cheers the mind, through the laborious discharge 
of duty ; and its influence shall still survive, when 
the ephemeral reputation of brilliant sophistry, and 
the proudest titles of worldly honor, sleep forgotten 
and inglorious with the silent dust, to which they 
once gave an empty, fleeting, and perishable name. 
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GEOLOGICAI, AND HITTORICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THK 
EASTERN VALUES OF NORFOLK. 



1 HE eastern part of the county of Norfolk is known 
to geologists, as the northern termination of what is 
called the London basin. This basin is of a triangular 
shape, having on its eastern side the German ocean, 
and on the west andsouth, two ridgea, branching from 
the great chalk formation of our island; the first and 
longest of which is a range of hills, commencing on 
the coast of Norfolk, near Burnham, and extending 
thence in a south-westerly direction across parts of 
Suffolkand Cambridgeshire, and through the counties 
of Bedford, Buckingham, Oxford, and Berkshire into 
Hampshire, where it joins the principal mass of that 
formation. From that point another ridge of the 
same description stretches to the eastward, and tra- 
versing Surry anil Kent in a lino nearly parallel to 
the course of the Thames, terminates on -the sea- 
coast. In the bold cllfls of the North Foreland, and 
constitutes the southern boundary of this enclosure. 
Within the area circumscribed by these limits, occurs 
a series of strata, which, both from their position and 
the nature of their organic fossils, appear to be con- 
temporary with the formations in the Paris basin, so 



ably iiluHlratedby M. M.Cuvierand Brogniart; and 
to present also (he same alternations of fresh water 
and marine beds, as have been found in that district.* 
It is only of late years that these strata have been 
regarded with the attention, of which they are worthy; 
nor have they, eren yet, been satisfactorily explored 
throughout the whole of their extent. The best ac- 
count of them will be found in the following papers, 
published in the Transactions of the Geological 
Society — viz. Mr. Parkinson, on the strata and fossils 
near London (Vol. 1st) — Mr, Webster, on the strata 
over the chalk in the south-east ofEngland (Vol.9d)— 
ProiVssor Buckland, on the plastic clay formntiDh 
(Vol. 4th) — and in Messrs. Conybeare and Phillips' 
Outlines ofthe Geology of England. t These writers, 
however, have almost exclusively confined their ob- 
servations to t\ib deposits that iill the lowest hnltlow 
of this basin in the more immediate environs of the 
metropolis, from which the most important of these 
beds has been denominated the London blue clay. 
The extensive accumulations of sand and gravel, 
which constitute ihe superficial covering of nearly 
the whole basin, and which in the northern portion 
of it, rest upon the chalk itself, frequently in vast 
masses, have been generally neglected, or at mast 
slightly noticed.^ In Smith's geological map of 



J* Mr. Webster— Oefll. Tnuis. Vor. 2, p. 173. 
r + 'I'here is a\io soinc h>terestii)g infbrinatioii on this subject 
in Mr. Trimmer's aecouiit of Organir UnnainB Tourid at Breiit- 
ktd, ill the Phitosophtcal Transaeftoiis for IRIS, 

X Mr. Ilicliaril 't^tylor has furnished in tlie Guolvqitvl 
Traiisaclions, 2d Siriis. Vol. I , ami in llic I'liilosoi.liical Ma- 



Norfolk, tlie greutcr pnrt of the surface uf Ibis coun- 
ty, witliiu the chalk basin, is delineated as consisting 
of "brick earth and sand, with pebbly grave! and 
crag* occasionally." Other writers commotily de- 
sig;iiate these beds by the general term of diluvial, 
thereby referring their origin to the disintegration of 
older rocks by the action of the waters of the deluge. 
I shall not stop now to discuss the manner of their 
formation, but merely observe, that the characters 
which they exhibit arc universally allowed to be those 
of the uppermost and latest of all mangenous strata, 
anterior to those recent local deposits, whichare distin- 
guished by the name oi alluvial ; and that the waters 
in which they were accumulated must have flowed at 
an elevation of more than 300 feet above the present 
surface of the neighbouring ocean. The light-house 
cliff* at Cromer, accordinn^ to the measurement of Mr. 
Richard Taylorjt is 3i-20 feet above the beach at its 
foot ; from which height the face of the country gra- 
dually declines towards the south and ea.'it, in a suc- 



gMinc Tor August, \%1% and January, 1624, almost the only 
iufonnutioii 4hat has yet luen publislied respectiKg the geology 
iW this part of Norfolk ; it may be ho|>ei], however, that in Ihe 
next volume of Geological Tnuisactions, this terra incognita 
nill be still farther illustrated) not only by the pen and the pencil 
of thia gentlcnran, but ajso by the united observations of three 
di^tinguiiihed lueiobers of the society, who In the autuina of 
1823 visited some of the interesting points of this distriLt. 

* Thin is n SuRblk term for gravel, and is used geologically 
(o dciiotQ a b^ ot hard bjiihI aud gravGl, niixed nith fraguieuLs 
of shells. See the Introduction to Pennant's Arctic Zoology, 
page 0, and Conybeare and Phillips' Outlines of fhe Geology 
of Knglaad, page 11. 

t Piiiloaopluc^ Magazine for Jtuiuaiy, 1834, p.6. 
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cession of gently undulating slopes, intersected by 
those vallies which it is my more immediate purpose 
to describe, 

Of these vallies, the largest is that of the Yare, 
through which the river of that name flows from Nor- 
wich to Yarmouth. At the former point the width 
of this valley is not more than from two to three fur- 
longs ; but it expands gradually, as it approaches 
towards the sea ; for about sixteen or eighteen miles 
it holds a somewhat winding course to the south-east 
as far as Reedham, where it turns due north for a 
considerable space, till between Burgh Castle and 
Herringby it bends full to the east, and proceeds in 
that direction to meet tlie German Ocean, between 
Caister on the north, and the heights of Gorleston on 
the south. In the centre of this opening, which is 
about four miles wide, stands the sea-port of Great 
Yarmouth. 

About six miles to the north of this valley, and 
nearly parallel to it, runs that of the Dure, which, 
uniting with some smaller vales, becomes a wide tract 
of lowlands, interspersed with some insulated plots of 
rising ground, still called Holms ; this tract, on the 
soQth, joins the valley of the Yare between Acle and 
Stokesby; and on the north-east meets the German 
Ocean at two breaches in the cliff, the largest of 
which is about two miles wide, and known by the 
name of Horsca Gap. Farther to (he south, between 
Norfolk and Suifolk, is the valley of the Waveney, 
which proceeds in an easterly direction, till, opposite 
to Whitaker Burgh, it divides into two branches ; 
one of these, turning to the north-west, joins the 
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valley of the Yai'e, between Ilnddiscoe and Herring- 
fleet ; tlie other, proceeding due cast, through the 
narrow basin that ii< occupied by Oulton Broad and 
Lake Lothing, meets the German Ocean in SufTuik, 
at the opening in the line of cliffy, between Lowes- 
toft" on the north and Kirkley on the south. 

These valHes consist oT a series of meadows and 
marshes, dilfering altogether in appearance and cha- 
racter from the heathy knolls and champaign country 
of the intervening uplands ; where they approach the 
coast, they are separated from the sea by narrow belts 
of shingle and sandy dunes, about a quarter or half 
a mile in breadth, which stretch across the difTorent 
openings. Their soil is a deep alluvial mud, inter- 
mixed aometimci with extensive beds of peat ; their 
surface being very little elevated above the rivera 
that flow through them, and the lakes (or broads, as 
they are locally terjued) which occupy their lowest 
hollows, many parts of them are generally under 
water during rainy seasons and most «f the winter 
months; but the farther these tracts recede from the 
»ea, the less subject are they to such inundations, and 
the more compact and stabile" docs the ground be- 
come. In the summer they yield abundant crops of 
: hay, and alford pasturage to numerous herds 
of cattle. Yet it may be shewn by a great variety of 
facts, that these vallies, some parts of which now pre- 
aentanailing and luxuriant landscapes, not unworthy 
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of the pencil and genius of anutbcr Claude, were at 
no very diatant period arms of llie sea, natigated by 
our forefttthcrs, and that from such a stale they have 
been, and still are, gradually converting into solid 
and productive land. The proofs of this change are 
both physical and historical ; I shall class them tinder 
these two heads, and consider each of them separately. 



lat — Physical proofs of the former residence of the 
sea in the valHes. 

A single glance at the annexed sketch of this district 
will be sufficient, in order to perceive the connection 
between its vallies and the German Ocean, and the 
resemblance which their outline beare to the forms 
generally exhibited by lestuaries and inlets of the sea. 
Gradnaily enlarging as they approach towards the 
coast, and branching off, so as mutually (o join each 
other, they surround the more elevated lands, and give 
them the appearance of islands, like those which still 
exist in the hundreds of Essex, or perhaps corres- 
ponding more exactly with those which compose (he 
province of Zealand on the opposite shores of the Ne- 
therlands. It may also here be remarked, that all the 
smaller inland dales and combes descend in the same 
manner to meet these vallies, and that all the springs 
and rivulets throughout the eastern part of the county 
(except two small brooks that flow into the sea at 
Mundesley and at Bacton) unite with the different 
rivers, which now discharge their collected waters at 
Yarmouth haven. 

It is now generally admitted, upon the most satis- 
factory evidence, that the vallies which travene the 
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face of the carlb, weie originally cxcav»lcd by Ihe 
action of powerful currents of water. In tlie in- 
stances now before us, this operation must have taken 
place on the surface of the chalk, for it is in hoUowa 
of that stratum, th»t the eastern vallies of Norfolk 
repose. All geological writers who have treated of 
the chalk formation, have noticed the inequalities of 
its surface; and indeed, knowing that it contains so 
many extensive and deep basins, we are authorized 
to conclude that still lower depths may be found in 
tliose basins themselves. Cuvier and Biogniart in 
their researches in that of Paris, not only traced 
" des enfoncemens et des snillics, qui y formoient dcs 
valines, des coUines, ou des.buttes," but they also 
observe that these mutt have existed prior to their 
being covered by the more recent beds.* In the same 
manner the unclulatioils of the Upper surface, at least 
in the Norfolk part of our London basin, denote cor- 
responding irregularities in that of the chalk ; for 
many instances may be pointed out in which the 
nuclei of the hills are formed by hummocks of this 
lower stratum. This may be seen at many points 
along both sides of the valley of the Yaro ; in the 
pits of Musholt Heath, of Thorpe, and Postwick on 
its northern skirt, and in those of (farrow, Trowse, 
and Whitlingham on its southern, the chalk rises 
considerably above the level of the intervening mea- 
dows ; if it presents any natural denudations, they 
are partial and limited in their extent, and clearly 
attributable to local and accidental causes ; nor does 

les osseoiens foi^ik's. Tom. 2d, p. ib3. 




it exhibit, in cither escarpment, any piecipitnus cliffy, 
capped with grave), which must have been the case, 
if these vallics had been scooped out by eroding 
streaiDH, since the formation of those beds of loose 
fragments, called diluvial, which I have already 
noticed. But, on the contrary, these beds not only 
cover equally the summits and the declivities of the 
chalk, but also sink on both sides below the deposit 
of alluvial mud ; and wherever this soil has been 
bored through — as in digging wells in the lower part 
of the city of Norwich — they are again met with; 
but it i^eldom occurs that these perforations penetrate 
far enough to ri^ach the chalk. 

From these factsthcn.it appears, that the valley of 
the Yarc, and, by inference, those also of the Burc 
and the Wavcney, were originally longitudinal basins 
of chalk — that by a subset) uent geological operation, 
they were lined with coats of gravel and sand — and 
that at a later period, their lowest bottoms were filled 
up by another and distinct layer of earth. Thus far 
the general features of this district coincide with the 
view that has been taken of its former condition, and 
prove that after the departure of that ocean, by which 
it had been covered with a detritus washed down 
from higher levels, these vallies continued to be 
occupied by abody of water, that has deposited within 
them a more recent formation, The materials of 
that formation will prove, that the waters by which 
they were left were those of the neighbouring o 

The upper part of this bed, from the regular even- 
ness of its surtace, the oozy sediment of which it con- 
sists, and the abundant mixture of decayed aquatic 



plants which it contain9, is evidently of froah wafot 
origin. Its thickness is very various ; in some parts, 
from Its nature, it is impossible to dig into it to any 
great depth ; in others, where it is more compact and 
raised above the present level of the river, layers of 
sand, mixed with common marine shells, are found 
sometimes withiu two or three feet of the surface. 
Camden, in hia Britannia,* states that " cockles" had 
been dug up near St. Benedict de Hulmo, from which 
it was inferred that the sea formerly extended to that 
neighbourhood. This ancient abbey was built, as it 
name imports, on a small island, now forming part of 
the valley of the Bure ; in that of the Yare the la- 
L bourers employed in cutting drains frequently meet 
I with the same fossils. The meadow bank of the 
I river, between the Foundry and Carrow Bridges, 
presents, when the water is low, a bed of fossil shells, 
some fluvial and some marine, lying in a sandy stratum 
immediately under the superficial deposit of black 
alluvial mud. In the year 1805 I was present at 
the sinking of a well in the garden lately occupied 
by Dr. Alderson, in the parish of St. Clement, in 
Norwich, where at about 10 feet below the surface, a 
bed of shells was found, consisting almost entirely of 
the Cardium edule, in a very perfect state of pre- 
servation. 

But the most remarkable of these shelly deposits 

1 are found extending along the declivities of the hills 

1 both sides of the valley of the Yare, and uniformly 

L at the same elevation of about forty feet above the 

• Gibson's Edition, p. 390. 
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surface of the interjacent meadows. As tbn faci 
furnishes moat important data, and leads to highly 
interesting conclusions, it will be satisfactory to dc- 
Gcrihe these beds more minutely, and to determine 
with some degree of accuracy their nature and cha- 
racter. The first point at which I observed them, in 
the year 1814, was on a projecting ledge of the IJra- 
mcrton Hills, which Mr. R. Taylor has described in 
the last Geol, Trans, and which probably supplied 
the specimens delineated in Sowerby's Fossil Con- 
chology. I next traced them, a few hundred yards 
more to the eastward, in a ditch which forms the 
boundary between the parishes of Bramerton and 
Surlingham. This ditch, ascending the side of a 
steep hill, near the bank of tlie river, intersects at 
the height of forty feet a layer of sand and shells 
about three or four feet thick. Similar sbcUs have 
also been found by Dr. Vclloly in his grounds at 
Carrow Abbey. These points are all on the southern 
side of the valley. On tbe opposite side I have ex- 
plored precisely analogous beds in Postwick Grove, 
in the cbalk pit near the JLunatio Asylum at Thorpe, 
and in other pits just beyond the turnpike gate. In 
nil these instances the shells lie imbedded in a layer 
of loose sand, as nearly as possible at the same eleva- 
tion of about forty feet above the adjacent valley. 
In the Philosophical Transactions for 1746, Mr. Ar- 
deron, F. R. S. has given an account of a bed of 
shells, bearing iu every respect the most perfect re- 
semblance to these. He noticed it at Cantley, a 
village also on the northern side of this valley, at an 
intermediate distance between Norwich and Yar- 
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mouth. These shells be represents as lying 4a feet 
(14 yards) above the surface of the Yare, and extend- 
ing in a bed of about two feet in thickness, nearly 
parallel to the horizon, on the side of a lon^ chain of 
hills, sometimes near the banks of the river, and 
" now and then about a furlong or two distant from 
it ;" " thasc hills," he addt!, " I take to have been 
formerly the boundaries to an arm of the sea."* Mr. 
Ivesf also mentions a stratum of the same kiud, near 
the ancient walls of Burgh Castle, on the side of a 
rising eminence, which overlooks anottter part of this 
valley, but is entirely detached, by the inlei'vening 
stream of the Waveney and its adjacent low grounds, 
from all connection with either ol'the above-noticed 
chains of hills. { 

The following are the striking and peculiar cha- 
ractefd of these beds of shells. 

Ist — None of them, except a few casual specimens, 
belong to any extinct or even rare species ; but (hey 
consist entirely of the littoral shells, which now 
abound in the German Ocean, and arc constantly met 
with on its shores, or in the aestuaries into which its 
I tidal waters flow. The principal of them are: 

• Phil. Trans, abridged, Vol. 10, p. SS2. 

+ Rnquiry cfnceraing Garlanon)uiii, p, 9, 10. 

I Similar ttcrilmulBtiona nf shells are found in llie corilinua- 
lion of the same valley, on the western sidu of Norwich ; and it 
it worthy of notice, that, although they are only about 1 5 feet 
aboTe the surface of the river, ^till as the rirer Itself is raised by 
four interrcninf mlll'dams, it must be there at least 25 feet 
above the leTci at which it Hows below Norwich, and conse- 
quently these shells must occupy the same relaUve elevation, or, 
in other words, must lie in the same plane, as those which 1 
have already described. 
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Buccinum Undattim,"' in largo quantities. 

Tellina, different varieties, also numerous. 

Cardium edule. 
■ Turbo liUoreus. 

Jjepas lintinnabulum. Linn. (Ba^aMwiofLamarck.) 

MflCfra, several varieties; all in fragments. 

M^tilus edulis. 

The buccina and tellina, but especially the former, 
may be considered as the characteristic fossils ofthese 
beds. Amongst many hundred specimens which 1 
have examined, I have never found one of the Bucci- 
nttm fossile heteroslrophum of Dale,+ which is pecu- 
liar to the Crag stratum. 

2d — Many of them, particularly the Buccina, are 
still very perfect and in excellent preservation ; some 
of them retaining their nacre and transparent pro- 



* Mr. R. Titylor, in his enumeration of the Bramerfon 
shells, (Oeol. Trans. tA Series, 1st Vol. p. 373} has classed 
these under the genus, Murex. Conchology is still rery un- 
settled in its generic distinctions ; Linusus, whom most natu- 
ralists still follow, gave the imme of Murex to all turbinated 
shells wih an otal i^erture ending in a straight gutter j that of 
Buednum is used, on the same authority, where this caual kan» 
to the right, with a retuse beak and the inner Up expanded. All 
the sheila, which 1 have thus designated, shew ino&t decidedly 
these last- mentioned characters. 

+ History of Harwich. A p pen din, p. 257. Mr. R. Taylor, 
in the paper already referred to, considers these beds as a conti- 
nuation of the Suffolk Crag. The want of this particular fossil 
would alone be fatal to his opinion. But I cannot help suspect'- 
ing that some of our most active geologists in their earnestness 
lor the discovery of new strata, have given the names of Crag, 
Plastic Clay, &c. to what will hereafter be found to be local 
independent deposits. I have used the term Crag Stratum in 
compliance with a prevailing theory, not from a conviction that 



in liis account of 
common whelks 
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perty. Mr. Arderon also remarks, 
the shells at Cantley, that "of the 
(Buecina) some are very perfect." Many of the 
tetlince also are entire, but so brittle, that the greater 
part crumble in the attempt to remove them ; the 
countless fran;ments mixed with the sand in which the 
whole are imbedded, seem to belong generally to this 
species. 

3d — These beds are found at various places, on 
opposite sides of the valley, and uniformly at the 
same height, 

4th — ^They appear in most instances not to extend 
beyond the face of the hills. At Bramerton, where- 
ever the original declivity has been worn away by 
the springs, which are very abundant there, or cut 
down Ibr sand or gravel, the continuity of the line of 
shells is broken, and no traces of them remain, eX" 
cept in numerous fragments which may be discovered 
in the superficial soil between the foot of the hills and 
the bank of the river. Even the layer which 1 first 
noticed has been nearly exhausted in ten years, by 
the slips or removal of the underlying sand. At 
Cantley the progress of cultivation appears to have 
destroyed, in the course of eighty years, all traces of 
the bed of shells, described by Mr. Arderon; the hills 
remain, as delineated by bim ; but their sides are now 
covered with arable land, to the very edge of the 
marshes, and I have not been able to discover any 
vestiges of the deposit, which attracted his atten- 
tion. 1 have explored almost all the chalk, gravel, 
aud sand-pits in Surlingham, liramerton, and Whit- 
lingham on the southern side of the valley, and in 
D '2 
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Thorpe and various parts uf Musliolt Heath on the 
northern, and have found no remains of any bed of 
shells, wherever the original face ofthc hills has been 
much cut away, or in any situations at all removed 
from the aide of the valley. In one of the pits near 
the turnpike gate in Thorpe, a section of the bed of 
shells was lately laid open, which shewed that it gra- 
dually shelved olTtu a point as it receded from the 
valley, and goon terminated. It is also worthy of 
remark, that at this place a lower and mOre ancient 
bed of shells may be seen not far above the surface 
of the chalk; the fragments, though numerous, are 
so minute, that it is impossible to determine their 
species, and they are tinged of a deep yellow by the 
highly ferruginous nature of the sand with which 
they are blended. Between the surface of the chalk 
and this bed, is interposed a layer of water-worn 
flints, among Which fossil bones have been foUnd) 
they were unfortunately thrown aside and lost; but 
from the description given of them by the workman 
by whom they were discovered, they seem to have 
been the tibia of a land-animal of the horse or stag 
kind. The upper or recent bed of shells has, at Ibts 
point, as well as at many others, a superficial cover- 
ing of not more than two or three feet in depth, and 
consisting in great part of vegetable earth. In Post- 
wick Grove this vegetable earth itself is full of minute 
fragments of shells. Some traces of them have also 
been discovered in the village of Kirby Dedon, at the 
distance of about a mile from the borders of this 
valley ; but these occurred in a narrow dell or coiabe 
which rons up into the country between Bramerton 
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and Whitlingham, and which must have been a bay 
or inlet, at the period when, as the facts we are con- 
sidering seem to indicate, the main valley itself was 
an arm of tht? sea. 

There are however some instances, in which this 
bed of shells appears to penetrate into the body of the 
hill, on theside of which it is found. I say appears, 
because no excavation of sufficient magnitude has yet 
been made to establish the liict. But wherever this 
appearance takes place, I have observed, not only that 
the shelly layer is inclined at a very considerable 
angle toivards the valley, but also, that as it recedes 
from the face of the bill its character undergoes a 
very material alteration; the buccina, of which it 
chiefly consisted when it was first laid open, become 
gradually less tVequent and finally disappear; the 
tellinae which remain are for the greater part crushed 
into fragments, and the whole bed becomes harder 
and more compact, decreases in thickness, and assumes 
a near resemblance to what is denominated the Crag 
stratum. 

5th — I found among these shells the vertebrte of 
some small fish and bones of land animals ; also some 
tufts of decayed vegetable substances, evidently in 
situ, which bear a strong resemblance to some species 
of Jiici, so commonly washed up at the present time by 
the waves upon the neighbouring shores. Mr. Ar- 
deron also mentions a piece of coal which he met 
with at Cantley, just in the same manner as pieces of- 
this mineral may be every day seen on the beach at 
any part of our coast. Mr. R. Taylor likewise dis' 
covered fragments oflobstei-a and crabs, and of wood 
and coal, at Bramerton. 
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All tlie circumstances presented by these teas oi 
shells are strikingly and decidedly characteristic of a 
former strand or beach. An extended line of sand 
and pebbles, stretching at one uuiform elevation 
along the side of a range of tow hills — similar in its 
nature and appearance to that which universally skirts 
the ocean — and mixed with shells, some broken and 
some perfect, with drifted decayed vegetables (whe- 
ther fuci or not) and with such other substances as the 
retiring tide now leaves on every shore — this exhibits 
all the strongest features of a permanent boundary 
between land and water; and with tliese vestiges 
before us, we canivot but conclude, that at some for- 
mer period and for a considerable length of years, 
this was the insuperable barrier, on which the chafing 
breaker spent its idle fury and washed up the relics 
ofits shattered spoils. Nor are these the vestiges of 
that ancient ocean, which, in ages unfathomably re- 
mote, covered the whole of this district, and formed 
the masses of sand and gravel, by which the chalk is 
here overlaid ; for it is certain that they are not unU 
versally distributed through those masses; and as far 
as my observations have extended, 1 have never found 
them beyond the immediate skirts of this valley, or its 
contiguous branches.* And though, as t have before 
remarked, these beds appear sometimes to penetrate 



* Some persons have endeavoured to account for this fact, by 
■turning, that the stream which !icooped out the ralley, cut 
through a succession of linrizoiitat strata, which are concealed 
beneath the sarrounding higher lands, a.nd laid bare on each 
side a section or them. Mr. K. Taylor scfsms to hint at such 
Bu idea, when he says, that "belwccu LoHeiituir aad Uraiaer- 
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beyond the face of the hills, still it must be remem- 
bered, that as they recede from the valley, they 
undergo a material change of character and assume a 
decided aspect of greater antiquity. Hence it ap- 
pears probable, that the earlier ocean, which from 
the evidence of the Cromer Hills occupied an eleva- 
tion of more than 300 feet above the present surface 
of the sea — at the period of the last great change ex- 
perienced by our earth, settled and long remained 
stationary at a level corresponding with that of the 
more recent beds of these shells ; — that during the 
course of its depression, those more ancient and com- 
pact deposits were formed, which bear some affinity 
to the crag stratum ; and that subsequently to that 
revolution,. this valley was an iBstuary, the shores of 
which were inhabited by the huccina, the cardia, the 
tellintB, and the turbo lUtoreus, whose abundant spoils 
now compose the exterior portion of these beds. 

From this review of the physical circumstances dis* 
cl(»ed by these vallies, the following conclusions may 
be drawn. 

1st — The shells found either below the soil that 
fills their basins, or on the sides of the surrounding 
hilis, are unquestionably marine ; they were therefore 
deposited by the waters of the sea. 

2d — They contain no exuviae that are peculiar to 



ton the Crag shellg are concealed beoeath ileposita of al1ufl»I 
graTcl, sand and clay." But they forget that these shells are 
fouod every where under the mud which coTers the basin of the 
valley ; nor have t ever been able to discover similar beds of 
perfect shells, overlying the chalk, iti any of the circumjacent 
higher grounds. 
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the older strata, but all ressmble Ihoee of the testa- 
ceous niollusca;* now found in the neighbouriag; 
ocean, towards which these vallies all open, and 
above which the surface oflheir meadows and luarshes 
is even now very little raised ; therefore the sea by 
whose waters these deposits were formed, was the 
German Ocean. 

Sd^-These beds of shells and other coincident 
traces of an ancient beach, are found at different 
points, on both sides of the valley of the Yare, about 
40 feet above its present surface ; therefore the waters 
of the German Ocean once flowed up, and perma- 
nently occupied this valley at that elevation. 

4th — The vallies of the Bure and the Wnveney are 
upon the same level, and so intimately connected 
with that of the Yare, that the tides which were ad- 
mitted into the one, could not be excluded from the 
others ; therefore these vallies were at some former 
period connected branches of an extensive xstuary, 
filled by the waters of the German Ocean, to that 
height, at which the traces of their residence may 
stili be discerned. 

The permanent memorials preserved by nature 
herself, are the surest and most incontrovertible evi- 
dence that can be offered, of her plastic operatioiu 
and early revolutions. Wherever, for instance, we 
meet with rocks of lava, we immediately conclude 
that they were produced by volcanic fires, although 
those fires may have been extinguished long before 
the date of human records ; and having discovered 

• Vennt's testaccx. Uiuia-us, 
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fossil lemaiiDJ of the enormniin mastodeii and giganlic 
eik, we do not hesitate to believe that such prodigies 
of creation once existed, altliough their races be now 
extinct, and the living animals themselves be never 
known to have met the eye of man. On the same 
grounds the physical prtrofs, to which 1 have ap- 
pealed, must be received as satisfactory evidence — 
not of the vagUc, indefinite theory, that these vallies 
were once covered by an ancient, universal ocean — 
but of the more precise and local fact, thatlhcy were 
at some comparatively recent period, arms of that 
very sea, which now washes our shores, and rolls its 
swelling tides into all our inlets, i^stuaries and bays. 
In farther confirmation of this opinion, I shall now 
proceed to consider, 



2. The historical proofs of the former residence of 
the sea in these vallies. 

These may be derived from four distinct sources : 

Firstly, from the substance of current traditions ; 

Secondly, from the remains of antiquity found in 
the neighbourhood ; 

Thirdly, from the etymology of the names, by 
which many of the villages and other portions of this 
district are still known i and 

Fourthly, from positive records, either of the vari- 
ous fortunes of the kingdom of East Anglia, or of the 
foundation and growth of the borough of Great Yar- 
mouth, or of the changes, which have taken place, 
during the last eight centuries, in the face of the 
surrounding country. 

Tradition, although no safe authority in matters of 
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detail, is still always founded, in its main points, upon 
actual facts, and transmits, though often in imperfect 
and distorted forms, the memory of ancient events or 
lucal circumstances. In the present case it has re- 
cordedj that the sea once came up to Norwich ; and 
the same saying is equally prevalent, with respect to 
the castle of Bungay on the Waveney, and other 
points in some of these vallies. Nor are thpse merely 
oral traditions ; they have been preserved in a sin- 
gular document of great antiquity, viz. the map, de- 
posited in the town chest of Yarmouth, and of which a 
copy is puhliyhed in Ives' Garianonum. The topo- 
graphical inaccuracies, not to say absurdities, of this 
chart are so glaring, that I refer to it for no other 
purpose than to prove, that, many centuries ago, there 
prevailed a confused notion, that these vallies were, 
in earlier times, filled by the waters of the German 
Ocean. The sketch, by which I have attempted to 
illustrate this idea more correctly, is not founded 
upon such authority, but on that of Faden'a large 
map of Norfolk, which was drawn from actual survey, 
and exhibits, with a minute and valuable precision, 
every peculiar feature in the aspect of this extensive 
county. The shaded parts are the marshes, meadows 
and vallies ; the dotted lines, running through them, 
mark the coursesof their present rivers and the beds 
of the numerous meres or broads, which occupy the 
deepest hollows ; and similar lines point out those 
portions of the existing coast, which appear to have 
been the ancient inlets to (he waters of the sea. Thus 
we have an accurate representation of this district, as 
we may suppose it to have appeared, at that remote 
period, to whicli these traditions relate. 



We may also trace iii it iLe farther coufiiDialioii, 
which this opinion derives from the accordance be- 
tween such a view of the former state of these parts, 
and the situation of the principal remains of antiquity, 
that still exist in the neighbourhood. In the marshes 
between BurghCastle and the opposite rising grounds, 
"have frequently been discovered parts of anchoi-s, 
rings and other pieces of iron,"'' which were evidently 
appurtenances ofships, and which indicate the spots, 
where they were found, to have been permeable to 
maritime vessels, since the art of navigation has been 
known toman. But the surest land marks in su,ch an 
enquiry, axe the sites ofihe Roman forts, which some 
have ^scribed to P. Ostoiius Scapula, but most of 
which 1 conjecture to have been built, at a later 
period, for the defence of this very exposed part of 
the Saxon shore, ag;ainst the inroads of those formi- 
dable northern pirates, by whom it was afterwards so 
frequently laid waste. The nature of this coast, then 
broken into numerous islands, and intersected by 
navigable arms of the sea, penetrating to a consider- 
able distance into the interior of the province, must 
have oflered t^i invaders a facility of access, which 
will account both for its having been the scene of so 
many barbarian incursions, and for the labor be- 
stowed by the Uomans upon its defence. WithiJi a 
comparatively short space, we lind the vestiges of 
three of these frontier posts, which particularly claim 
our attention ; these are, at Caistor, about three miles 
to the north of Yarmouth— at the well-kuowu ruins, 
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called Burgh Castle — and at anollier Burgh, a few 
miles farther to the south, generally distinguished by 
the appellation of Whitaker Burgh, from the name 
of the adjoining village.* All these remains are 
situated on the very edge of the valley, standing im- 
mediately on that line of rising ground, which ap- 
pears to have formed the ancient shore ; and in the 
case of Burgh Castle, where the plan of the fortifica- 
tion may be most distinctly traced, it is remarkable, 
that only three sides of the enclosure were walled; 
the fourth, which was left open, being that next to 
the valley, it is evident that its defence was entrusted 
to the waves by which it was washed, and to the 
powerful navy of Rome, which found there a secure 
harbour. + In any other point of view, it would he 
difficult to assign a satisfactory reason, that could 
have induced the Romans to fix a station at Calstor, 
in the midst of a sandy and unproductive tract, and at 
a distance from the banks of any river. Bui, admit> 
ting these vallies to have been, at that period, covered 
by the sea, this becomes at once an important post, 
overlooking the entrauceof a wide estuary, and com- 
manding its extensive navigation, j^pelman consi- 
dered this to be the ancient Garianonum, which 
Camden and other antiquaries in bts train, have 
placed at Burgh Castle. The question is far frtMn 
being satisfactorily decided in favor of either of these 
parties, and is still involved in so much doubt, that I 

* The names and situations of |{appisburgli,Siiiallburgh, and 
of another Burgh in the hundred of West t'liigg, seem to rufcr 
all these places to a siniilai origin. 

+ lies, u. S3. 
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trust I »)ialL not be deemed too presumptuous, il' I 
ventui-c to offer a new opinion upon a point, on which 
these high authorities are so completely at variance. 
Many circumstances have led me to believe, that 
Whitaker Burgh was the Garianonum of the Ro- 
mans ; and as the facts, from which I have drawn this 
inference, are calculated to throw considerable light 
upon the immediate subject of the present enquiry, I 
shall make no apology for introducing here a brief 
examination of their most important points. 

The only information, which we derive from his- 
tory, respecting this station, U, that it took ita name 
from, and therefore probably stood on, or near, the 
Garicnis, and that the head quarters of the Stableaian 
horse were fixed there. What then was the Garie- 
niti?* Modern nomenclature has confined the name 



* It is not alone Uie former n^nrc and extent of the Garicnis, 
Ibat have ticTcr been decided ; even the derivatioa of the word 
itself has never yet been satisfactorily traced. Its origin is 
clearly Urilish ; but that it should haye been formed from 
Guem, an alder, as our etymol<^i5ts have supposed, is an idea 
two puerile to bear serious investigation. The Celtic wave of 
the great tide of emigration, which, during the infancy of society, 
set so regularly and powerfully from the east to the west, has 
left the most evident traces of iU course, in the names affixed to 
many of those imperishable monuments of nature, over which it 
passed. Hence it arises, that, in countries widely remote from 
each o^r, a striking resemblance is frequently observed in the 
appellations, by which dilfereut rivers and mountains are distin- 
guished. Thus the original name of our Norfolk Yare may be 
found, variously modified, in almost every part of the old world. 
TheGeru;, or, according to Herodotus, theGerrhus,of Seythia, 
another river of the same name, which Ptolemy describes as 
flowing into the CHspian sea; the Geir or Gir, in the interior 
of Africa; the Garonne, anciently the Garuniiia, of France; 
the Yarrow, of Scotland, and several others, all appear -to have 
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of Yare to the narrow stream, that flows between 
Norwich and Yarmouth ; but this is no proof that the 



so close ail affinity, that it is difficult to suppose them not to Tiave 
expressed origiiiully the Same idea. The most probable origin 
of the name, as applicable to rivers, seems to be presented by 
the Celtic, Garo., or Gurit^ (written id Welch Garrw, iu the 
Gaelic, Garbh, and in the Armoric dialect, Geram)^ which 
signifiea rough, and from which was also derived, in the same 
language, Ganwor, a 9lorm. In the Gaelic, Garbh-ahJon is 
a rough blast; Garbh-uuic, a. storm; and Garbh-tkonn, a 
breaker, or rough wave. Bochart, in his Geographia Sacra, 
p. 757, refers to many words in the Hebrew, Pheniclan, and 
Arabic tongues, which are similar tn these, and are used to de- 
scribe the force ai rapid or agitated waters ; and he particularly 
instances the passage iu the Song of Deborah, (Judges t. %l), 
" The river of Kishon*wgj((AcmaiMj/," w here ^ero^^am is the 
Hebrew verb employed. Admitting this explanation, the names of 
all these riters denote a rough, or turbulent stream. To the Ga- 
ronne this character is proverbially appropriate; tothe Yarrow it 
is also applicable ; and althougli our modern Yare can scarcely be 
|jlaced ill the same class, still from the evidence aiTorded by that 
extensive tract, which the Garienis appears formerly to have 
occupied, the name may have been bestotved, with good reason, 
opon the wide and stormy sstuary of those earlier days. The 
description of the ancient Garumna, given by Mela I'ompouius, 
ill the second chapter of Ills third book, not only jiutilies this 
iuterprctation of its name, but also exhibits so true a picture of 
what the Garienis seems tn have been, that I cannot refrain 
from quoting the passage : — " Ubi obvius Oceani exxstuantibos 
accesBibus adauctus est, iisdemquc retro remeantibus suas Lllius- 
que aquas ogit, aliquantum plenior, et quanta magis procedit, eo 
lotiortit; ad postremum magaifretisimilis: nee majora taatuoi 
navigia tolerat, verum etiam more pelagi sievientis cxurgens, 
joctat navigantes atrociter, utique si alio veiitus, alio unda |ine- 
cipitat." It is singular that Camden, who suggested this deri- 
vation of the Garumna, should not have thought that the Garie- 
nis might also be traced to the same root. There in a remark- 
able similarity l>elween the names of the two rivers, as given by 
I'tolemy, the Garienis being yoffUiVK (Garruenos), and the 
Garumna, yapuVtc (Garuua) ; !itrabo calh llic latter y<ifi>t/ra. 
(Garouua); and as Ciich of tlie districts watered by them 



ori§^inBl name was not more extensively applied.* 
In the course of the changes which this district has 
undergone, it was natural, that the principal stream 
should retain the ancient appellation of the whole 
Kstuary, and that the other branches should be dis- 
tinguished by new names. In those names we iind 

known to have been peopled by a Celtic tribe, «e may infer that 
both words belong to one language, »nd convey the same mean- 
big. Garu-an; (Welsh, Garrw-aoon ; Gaelic, Garlik-am- 
k^n)i i. e. the rough river, would easily take the Hellenized 
form, ia whicli it is presented to us in both these cases ; aud I 
surely neither assume an unreasonable licence, nor stnun too far 
the application of etymology, if I consider this as a collateral 
proof of the fact, that the Garienis offered, to the first settlers on 
its shores, the aspect of a wi^e aud agitated t)ody of water. 
Ptolemy, in whose geography the earliest mention of the 
Garienis occurs, certainly designates it, not as an lestuary 
(iia'j(yffif)j but as a river — ya.ffuiviv TtTm tK^oKai, But he 
applies the very same terms — affou tbt. iJtjSoAai— to the Hum- 
bcr, which even now may be considered as an arm of the sea; 
and the fact of his having noticed the Garienis proves, (hat, in 
his time, it must Jiave occupied a much more conspicuous por- 
tion of our coast, than it does at present. Between the Humber 
and the Thames, except the now uncertain promontory which 
he names 4f a^n, he enumerates only three important points, the 
lestuary of the Wash (^jxiTapU iia^u<n(), the Garienis, and the 
present Blackwater river in I'^sex. We may thus infer the then 
character of the Garienis, both from the general nature of the 
class in which it is placed, and from the omission of many rivers, 
whose havens at this time arc much more capacious than that of 
the Yare. 

* The river at Norwich is unquestionably the Wcnsurn ; 
where it properly becomes the Yare is even still doubtful. 
Some have supposed that the Yare Is formed by the contluence 
of the thrcs rivers at Yarmouth, as the Trent takes the name of 
Humber, when joined by the Ouse aud its tributary streams. 
It appears from an old document preserved by Parkins, in his 
continuation of Blomiield's History (Vol. 7, p. 341), that the 
small Itrook which descends from Ptumstead and joins the main 
river near firuudall, was formerly called tlie Ger, 
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no traces of a Latin origin ;* nor have the Roman 
historians and g'eog^raphers designated in any otlier 
manner any of the various channels, which certainly 
existed in their days. We may therefore conclude, 
that the term Garienis was common to all the different 
openings, by which this large inlet was connectod 
with the waters of the ocean, as the Nile, the Danube 
and the Ganges, generally preserve their respective 
names in the separate channels, through which they 
flow into the sea. In our most aneient maps, that 
portion of Suffolk, which is now the hundred of Lo- 
tbingland, is represented as an island in the entrance 
of the river Ya re, dividing it into two streams, one 
of which discharged itself at the present haven of 
Yarmouth, and the other at Kirkley road, near 
LowestoS*. To the Roman fleets, coming from the 
south, the latter of these openings must have offered 
the most direct passage to their establishments in the 
interior of the country. + The great depth of water 
still remaining in the lahcs, which occupy nearly the 
whole of this branch of the vallics, bears testimony to 



* The tVaeenei/ is dpciilcJly of Saxon etymology. The 
Dure is apparently ileriTeil from the same source, ticing sun. 
posetl to take its name from Burgh by Itrainptoii, whkh stands 
on its banks. 

+ In the same manner, it is agreed by all our i.ntiqu»iries, 
that the Roman nuvigutors, iastfad of sailing round the North 
Foreland, entered the Thames through the now blocked u|i 
ttreight, which rxtcnilcil from Rulupts (Kichborough) to Ke- 
gnlbium (Keculrer), and which separated tho isle of 1'lianct 
from the main land of Kent. It is remarkable that part of thi) 
ancient channel, now a small stream running into the T 
should have the same name as the river at Norwich, being 
the Wenlsum. 
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the Ibrmcr excellence of ihr navigation, while the 
channel, being more coutritcted and sheltered,* was 
in every point of view, a safer and more accessible 
harbour, than they couljd possibly flnd in their cir- 
cuitous course amidst the shoals and sand-banks of 
the wider northern en trance. f B'ronting this southern 
mouth of the Garienis — on the projecting point of 
the rising grounds which divide the vallies of the 
Yare and Waveney — is situated Whitaker Buigh, to 
. which ancient tradition has assigned a Roman origin. 
It is impossible to look at the map, without being con- 
vinced, at a single glance, of Ihc commanding nature 
of this post; but to visit the spot itself, and survey 
from its bold eminences the wide panoramic view of 
the surrounding vallies, will give the clearest idea of 
the importance of such a station, at tiie period when 
those vallies were covered with navigable flooil-!. 
Throughout the whole extensive range of the broken 
shores of the Uarienis, there was not a point, which, 
to foreign rulers, like the Romans, could secure for 
their fleets so easy an admittance, and present such 
direct means of communicating, either by land or 
water, with their inland forts and reiuoter colonies. 



* Soe Ml'. Culiitt's account of Lake Lothlng oiid Oulton 
Broadt in the Minules Ot Evidence taken before the Cuinntittee 
on tite NiH'»icti and Lowestoft NaTigatioii UiU, p. 8 and 9. 

+ ^'Inceftas po/nejw Gurteimus arenai," ^¥llicll wae the 
descrijidoii given of «ur river two liundred years ngo by Pou- 
taiiu»f would hare been equally just fourteen centuries earlier, 
if we may credit Uie evideiica of the sandy tract that now sur- 
touads Yarnioutii. Nor h it less ap[)licable in thifse days, 
when tlie navigation is so often impeded iiy tlie shifting sands, 
thai acGumuhlle at the uwutk of ttte preseitt liatcn. 
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As t\tr then as respects the name of Garianonum, 
the pretensions of this station are at least equal to 
those of either of its rival claimants. It certainly 
contains no positive traces of any Roman works ; but 
coins have been found there ; a few Roman bricks 
may alsohe seen in the wall of the church ; and these, 
together with its present name, afford evidence as 
conclusive as that, on which the site of a Roman sta- 
tion has been fixed at Caistor, where all remains of 
ancient fortifications are equally obliterated.* Spel- 
man, Jitnius, and all our alo^arists a^ree, that Bur* 
gum, Burgh, or Borough, denoted originally a forti- 
fied place, " caslrum, vailuni, sepimenlum ve mili- 
ttire i" wherever it occurs in the names of English 
town^, wheth^ singly or in composition, it is almost 
as certain an indication of a Roman work, as either 
CaistoT or Cliester, and there are very few instances. 



* There is an extensive area round the present church at 
Whitaker Burgh, projecting into the low meadow lands, by 
which it is surrounded on the north, east, and south. On the 
itestem side it seems to have been cut off from the higbtt 
groands by an artiUciid trench) acroBS which the commuDicatiatt 
appears to ha»e been restored by a narrow isthmus, connecting' 
this penirtsula with the main laud. The ridge formed by thb 
trench seems to have been continued at right angles along the 
northern and aontherii sides of the area. The whole enclosure 
certainly bears a striking resemblance (o the form of those 
Roman towns, whose outlines may still be traced hi this coimlry. 
Near the centre of this area, and at a short distance from the 
west end of the church, arc the rnins of an old chapel, which 
must have been of early importance, as It is said to have ex- 
empted (he lands of the whole parish from the payment of 
tithes. These ruins occepy a small mound, the situation of 
which, with reference to the rest of the area, is precisely that, 
where the pra^Ortom would have been placed in a Koraan caaip. 
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in whicb such pkcua have not produced positive relics 

of the first conquerors of Britain. 

Richborough, in Kent, is the Itulupiai of Ptolemy. 
Marlborough, in Wiltphiic, is Ihejuitfient Cunplii^, 
Aldborough> i" Yorksliire, the Jsuriuru Brig<inlan. 
Borough, in Westmoreland, the ancient VertertE- , 
Borough-hill, iu ttWCefiJersJtire, formerly yeriipr 

tiletUM. .-.:,• ^ n:-i 

I.i«leborojigIiv.'.ooi the Trent, the ancient ,.Si;g* j 
iocttm. 

Ellenborou^h, inCumberlaud, formerly Volantiunb. 

Overborotigb, in Lancushire, anciently Bremetor 
iuicts. 

Taaburgh, in Norfolk, was the stntion Ad Taum. 

At Blithbur^b, in SulFolk, Ilomau urns have 
been discovered, and at Burgh Caelle, which has 
been already mentioned, as also at Attleborough, at 
Burgh Apton, and at Burgh, near Brampton, which 
are all in this district, the remains are of such a nature, 
as indisputably to prove the former residence of that 
people." Numerous instances of the same kind may 
be found in almoet every county of England. The 
only difference between Caistor and Burgh is, that the 
one is of Latin, and the other of Saxon derivation ; 
the latter was most probably adopted, where the 
ancient possessors were altogether expelled by the 
new settlers, and all traces of their language obli- 
terated, while the former was preserved in those 



* It niay also be observed timt thepiscc of ground, ou wliich , 
the Roman coins \\Afa been fouiid at Caistor, uear Yurniouth, is 
called the L^t BlooJy Burgh Furlong. Sir Tlios. Urowiie's 
Jlydrotapbia, p. 5. • 
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places, where the original inhabitants were permitted 
to remain. 

There is, however, still another fact, which appears 
so decisive, as to leave no room for further doubt upnn 
this question. Among the chemini minoren, or vicinal 
roads, ofthe Romans, we find the r«mainB ofonecaDed 
the Portway, between' Raveninghara and Hadacoe.* 
It i3 well known that these vicinal wayswere branches, 
leadingfrom the principal military roads, to the neigh* 
bouring stations, and that it was the general practice 
ofthe Romans, in such cases, to proceed as nearly as 
possible in a straight line. Pursuing then sucb a line 
from Hadscoe throiio^!' Raveningham, towards the 
nearest mnin road, it brin^rs us lirst to Burgh Apto[i,+ 
which is at nearly an equal distance from Tasburgh, 
the station Ad Taum, nnd Caistor by Norwich, gene- 



• Cough's I n I rod u Clio n (o his edilloti of Camden's Britauaia, 
p. 75. 

f The Roman antiquUics discofcred in ths iieiglilMuibooi) ot 
Ihis place, shew that it was of considerable Iniportiiiicc ; and 
Spelnian, in liis Iccnia, even hints that It may hare been llio 
Kenta Icenorum.' — Itcliquia! Spciman. p. 1 5fl. " Decurrit hino 
flufiolus ad [lomanam alteram niuiiitioaem, sed an Vcntam 
illam [cenoruiii, quLL nihil oliin apud nou illuslrius, ego suhito 
non defitiiam." 'V\ic Jkfoiuhu here mentioned is the small Hlreara 
which meets the Yare at Ilardlej, nearly opposite to Heedhan). 
To those who may deem my reasons for fixing Gariaiionum at; 
Whilalcer Borgh not sufTicieiitly conclusive, I would suggest, - 
as the next most probable idea, that of placing it at Burgh' 
Aptoa. This site is sufficiently connocted with the Garieina to 
have taken its name from it, and in that case Whitaker Burgh 
may have been its harbour. WhoeTcr otucrtes attentively the 
features of this district, and the bearings of the different Itomati 
stations, will be coavinced, that Gariauonum must have stood 
in Mmc part of the uplands betw cen the rallies of tlw Vare and 
the Wateney. 
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rally supposed to have been the Vciita Icenoruiu. 
Both these places are situated on the Roman high- 
way, which connected Burgh by Brampton with the 
southern provinces, and from which it is known that 
a vicinal road, called Stone Street, branched oiF at 
Tasburgh, leading to Blithburgh, a Roman maritime 
station in Suffolk. Vestiges of this road are found in 
the village of Hempnalt ; and in the maps of Sulfotk 
the ancient name is still given to the road from Bun- 
gay to tialesworth and Blithburgh. Finding then 
bettveen this military way and a point of the adjacent 
coast, a portion of another line of communication, 
bearing the decisive name of the Portway, Partus 
Via, or Harbour Road, we must of necessity conclude 
that it is part of a road, which extended either from 
Caistor orTasburgh (moat probably from the former), 
to some important naval establishment. It is not 
likely that it terminated at Hadscoe ; but by extend- 
ing the same straight line about three miles more to 
the eastward, it leads directly to Whitaker Burgh, 
which is thus indicated to have been the port of the 
district, and considered of such importance, as to be 
immediately connected, by a regular road, with the 
Venta, or capital of the whole surrounding province. 
This fact, then, coincides with and corroborates, in 
a most striking manner, the other circumstances, 
which evince, that these vallies were at that period 
branches of a navigable arm of the sea ; in which 
case, those portions of the coast, where Caistor and 
Bnrgh Castle are situated, must have been islands, of 
no great extent, and separated from each other, as 
well as from the main land, by wide and formidable 
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allegiance ol'a newly subdued conniry. Surrounded 
by a fertile arable tract, which the Saxona soon after- 
wai-ds designated as the wheat-acre — the farm or 
granary of the province — it was also placed between 
the two principal branches of the Garienis, and had 
an uninterrupted communication with all the inland 
districtsj and the moat important garrisons by which 
they were occupied. The commander of this post 
could send detachments to patrol the neighbouring 
shores or to guard the adjacent islands, and his forces 
would be equally ready for immediate action, either 
on the sudden emergencies of land warfare, or the 
service of maritime expeditions. At such a point the 
head quarters of the Stablcslan horse may be sup- 
posed to have been fixed, without being liable to the 
objections that have been arged in the two other in- 
stances; and here, therefore, I venture to place the 
eituation of the ancient Garianonum, upon the au- 
thority of presumptive evidence far more conclusive 
than I can any where find to have been advanced in 
support of the contrary opinions. Nor is this a mere 
dry question of antiquarian speculative research; his- 
torical enquiry is here the hand-maid of philosophical 
truth. The relics of long dominion, which the de- 
^^^ parted conquerors of the world have left in this 

^H neighbourhood, afford additional confirmation of a 

^^P fact already indicated by natural phaanomena ; they 

^^M assist to prove, that fourteen centuries ago, tb*r-| 

^^1 eastern vallies of Norfolk were still covered by thtff 

^H waters of the ocean — a circumstance, from which such' 

^^M important geological results may be deduced, that 

^^^ 1 am anxious to establish it by all the collateral 
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and concun-ent testimony, that I have been able to 
collect. 

Tlte next period in our Instoiy is the Saxon lera; 
and in tlie etymology of the names ^iveii hy that 
people to many parts of this district, we shall perceive 
further proofs of the state in which they found it on 
their arrival. I have already observed, that the wide 
part of the valley of the Bure, as it approaches 
towards the sea, is " interspersed with many insulated 
plots of risinj^ ground, slitl called Holms." This ia 
BO universally known to be an Anglo-Saxon term, sig- 
nifying Islands, that it would be superfluous to cite 
any authorities upon the subject ; and it is almost 
equally a nneceasary to remark, that at the time when 
these parcels of land were so denominatedj the sur- 
rounding lowlands must have been covered with 
water. In the valley of the Waveney, between Bec- 
cles and Bungay, there is also a similar knoll, on 
which the church and part of the parish of Ellingbam 
are situated, and which is still called the island. The 
original name of this villa£;e seems to have been 
Sjelmjham, the dwelling on the little island, from 
eje, an island, linj, the diminutive, and ham, a dwel- 
ling or home. On the northern side ofYarmouth 
there is a considerable tract, now divided into the two 
hundreds of East and West Flegg. This again is an 
Anglo-Saxon term of the same import as our modern 
English word Flaty the German Flcec/ie, (with which 
it nearly agrees in sound) and the Dutch Vlalcle.* 

* I must ackiiowlodgc that none of our gioEsarists \ave pre- 
served the word ; but this is do proof that it did not ei.ist. Nu 
glossary eitlker doeii, or con, pretend to coupriiic uU tha ««rds 
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The name is by no means descriptive of llio present 
appearance of this district ; I)ut when titc adjacent 
vallies were overspread by navigable floods, it was 
perfectly appropriate, and would naturally suggest I 
itself, as in later times, the appellation of Borough ' 
Flats has been given to the level marshland near tha 
junction of the Waveney with the Yare.* It is rd- 
niarkable that the names of nearly all the villages in 
the Plegg hundreds terminate in bj/. Spelnian, 
Camden, and Gibson believed them to be of Danish 
origin, on the ground that by in that language signi- 
fies a dwelling. I am by no means satisfied with this j 
interpretation ; far nut only does it give no rationnJ 
explanation of some of these particular names, but, 
even supposing the places in question to have been 

carrently used by the Angl<J»Saxons; it only professes to explaiji \ 
the mcaiiirig of all those which occur in the few writers, whose J 
works in that !<inguftge are still extant. It must therefore have ] 
happened, thai many of its terms have not been Tccorded, urf 
can now only be traced by compAriiig our modern English with 
its cognate dialects. Finding then in three languages, whica 
are admitted to hare flowed from the same source, the thrM I 
words Flat, yiakte, and Flteche, all synonymous, they muC ] 
have been derived from one common root. Out modern En> 1 
glish is connected with German and Dutch only through the I 
medium of Anglo-Saxon, whivh must therefore hare contained ] 
a word nearly similar to its derivative in import and soundt 
Traces of such a word may be found even in the glossa- 
ries, for flacje, a plaistcr, and placea, a flake, most hatb 
been formed from some word, presentiog the general idea af 
llatness. 

* Our inland navigators seem to luiic appropriated the 
term Boron/;/! Flats to that portion of Greydori which is oppo- 
site to Uurgh Castle ; but, if tliere be any meaning in the 
word, it must belong to the Jiat or leTel tract on the shores of 
the lake, and at the foot of the rising grounds on which the old 
Koiiiau fotlress stands. 



peopled by colonies of that roving nation, still we 
lintl, ill all the iieiglibouriDg district, that the settle- 
ments of strangers (some of them probably of the 
Danes themselves) are not distinguished by the terms 
of a foreign language, but denominated IVahham, 
{ Pealhj-ham — peregrini hahHalio) and Framl'tHgham 
( b'jicmblin jj-IiBDi — exteri habilalio) in the vernacular 
idiom of the earlier occupants. The term b^\a not, 
however, exclusively Danish, being ef^ually asmuch 
Anglo'Saxon; and although in some cdses it may be 
used to signify a dwelling, still, from various circum- 
stances, 1 am disposed to think, that most frequently, 
and especially in the instance now before us, it is de- 
rived from the Anglo-Saxon Byje, which, according 
to Somner, denotes " Angulus, Sinus, a bosome or 
irty." Hence was derived the now almost obsolete 
word Bight, of which Skinner, In his Etyniologicon 
Liinguffi Anglicana;, gives the following account. 
Bight, Vox nautica, Inflexio vel Flexura, ab. A. S. 
hyjan, flectere. 

It was therefore synonymous with, and undoubtedly 
the original root of our modern word Any, corres- 
ponding with the German hjicht, and Dutch bogt ; and 
in this sense bight is still in use with the boatmen of 
Norfolit, to describe the coves or bays of our inland 
waters. Such sheltered recesses would naturally be 
the first places of abode, selected by maritime adven- 
turers, like the Saxnns ; hence it appears to me highly 
probable, that the terms, bye, a dwelling, and bynn, 
to dwell, are themselves derived from byje, a hat/. 
They contain no primitive idea — they express nothing 
of themt<elves — nor can ihoy be traced back to any 
G g 
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form of Ihoughl, more ifltelligible than that which I 
have suggested. The opinion which I have thus 
hazarded, seems also to derive greater consistency 
from the fact, that, though both in German and Dutch 
there are words of the same derivation and impoit 
as bys^'i yet neither language contains a term cor- 
responding with bye, to convey the signification of 
a dwelling." The rising grounds of the Flegg hun- 

• That this etymology of the final syllabic 6y, should have 
been overlooked by our Saxon students, is somewhat Strang, 
particularly as there is an instance, which seeint calculated to 
liave forced it upon their attention. The ancient name of 
Whitby, on the coast of Yorkshire, was Streneshald. Bede 
(Hist. Ecclcs.lib. 3, cap.25,) interprets this Stnf» Fart. Somner 
calls it 8cpeon]-heale, Littoris Anguba ; it jtpeonto, Ullus, et 
heal, anguks. Charlton in his history of Whitby, and Bishop 
Gibson and Mr. Ingram in their rcs|)cclivc editions of the Chro- 
nicon Saxirum, either recite or follow these authorities. Here 
tliea we tuve an ancient name, which evidently deuoteH a bt^, 
altered i[ito a more modern name, ending in bjj. Mr. Young, 
in his history of this place (vol. I, p. 240) asserts thA by sig- 
□iGes a vilingB, and, In a note, ridicules Charlton's explwiattoci 
of it. Yet he adduces no proofs in support of his own opinion, 
and renders his information upon the subject very doubtful, by 
the floandering attempts which he makes to explain the meaning 
of Bcde's Sititu Fori. \iy tbc words " quod interpretatur," 
Bcde evidently implies that tlus is a Latin translation of the 
Saion name Streneshald ; and if Mr. Young had referred to 
Dufresne (vol. 3, p. 347) he would have found that Farut sig- 
niCet Fretum, which raiders the sense of the phrase obvious. 
The French at present call the Streightsof Messina, lePkarede 
Messtnc. Saussure, in his Voyage dans les Alpes, says, " J'ai 
vu au bord de la mer sur le Pharc de Mcssiue," &c. which Mr. 
Grauviile I'euu, in Lis Comparative Estimate, (Sapplemeut, 
pp. 4 & 5) translates, " I saw on the border of the sea, near the 
Hghi-hotise of Messina." This is not the only instance in which 
the chanipion of the " Mosaical Geology," luis shewn, that be 
does not understand what he professes to explain and ventures 
to criticise. Bede's Simis Fori has, however, been a stumbling- 
block to most of our historians. I>r. Henry was ted, by his 
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tlreds are remarkably indented by the contiguous 
Tallies, particularly by that, which now contains the 
Filby and RoUesby broads, and which, penetrating 
almost to the sea, formed the ancient division of the 
eastern and western flats. These beiidings must of 
course have formed bays, when all the low grounds 
were covered witli water, and each of the villages, to 
which I have referred, stands either upon, or in the 
immediate neighbourhood of, one of these former 
bights. This etymology assigns to Herringby, for 
instance, an intelligible meaning, while the other 
construction of its last syllable, would give it, at best, 
a forced, obscure and far-fetched signification. Indeed 
the name of this place, and that of Herringfleet, on 
the opposite skirt of the valley (both being derived 
from a fish, for which the adjacent seas arc still cele- 
brated, while the places themselves are from four to 
five nwles distant from the present coast) can only be 
accounted for, by supposing these vallies to havebeen, 
in ancient times, an arm of the sea, and in that state 
to have been annually visited by the shoals of herrings, 
as the loclis and deep bays of Scotland are at tho 
present time.* In no other way could the inhabitants 
have applied to either of these villages the terms of 
Herring-bay or Herring-fleet (i.e. flowing or stream), 
and these names being of Anglo-Saxon origin, indi- 
cate very plainly the state of thiu district, at the 
period when it was possessed by that people. 



erroacouB \iew of its meaning, to giic the mis-translation of 
StreneikaUi, whioli occurs in tlie appendix to the second volur 
of bis history, where lie says that it signJIies Ueacon Hay. 
* TraveUof FaujasStKoiid,T0l.2, p.llO. 
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Thd termination of by occurs iii the names of sere^^ 
ttil tftll^r parishes in this |>art of Norfolk, and the 
adjoining borders of Suffolk % but^ in. ev^ry, instance, 
these placeis stand^not merely upoatbe verge of some 
one ef these Tallies^ but also upon one of .those bend- 
Itigs, which must have formedan ancient highU This 
may be seen at Ashby and Barnby^* on the Suffolk, 
and at Aldeby and Kirby Cane^ on the Norfolk, side 
of the valley of the Waveney^ as also at another Ash- 
by on that of the Yare \ and there is another instance 
of it in the neighbourhood of Norwich, at EUrby 
Bedott, situated as I have before observed, upon a 
narrow dell, that runs up from the main valley, and 
not only shews the outline of a sheltered cove, but 
presents also the remains of marine shells. ' 

Among the towns and villages of Lincolnshire, the 
proportion of those, which are distinguished fby the 
final syllable hy^\^ remarkably large ; and tbe^niature 
of their situation coincides precisely with that of the 
villages of the Flegg hundreds. They are, for the 
most part, planted on the verge of those extensive 
fens, over which, even within the memory, of the pre** 
sent inhabitants, (he sea has frequently re-asser^ted its 

* It is worthy of vemark, that the adjoining viUageto Bamby 
is called North Cove, so distinguished from South Cove, another 
tillage on the sea coast near Easton. Cove is derived from the 
^Anglo-Saxon Cojra or Cojre, the primary signification of which 
was any covered place ; thence it was used to denote a cavey an 
interior roont^ and finally, a sheltered bay ^ in which sense it now 
prevails. South Cove is situated on the skirts of a small deep 
glen, which penetrates to a short distance inland from the shore, 
and has every appearance of having been anciently such a bay 
as its name describes. North Cove stands on the edge of a 
similar dell, descending to the vall^ ef the Wav^aey. • • • 



niicicnt dominion ; and others stand on the sides o( 
vatlics, that descend oitlier to these lowland districts, 
or to the asttuary of the Huniber, or to the ocean itself. 
In almost all these situations may be found the traces 
cither of marine or of inland waters, forming, at an 
earlier period, numerous bays or bights ; and a fretjuent 
repetition occurs of the very same names that we meet 
with in Norfolk, such as Orraesby, Maltby, Kirby, 
Ashby, Barnaby, &c. This similarity of names, at 
different points, under local circumstances sostrikingly 
similar, is an evident proof of the connection which 
1 have pointed out ; and confirms the idea, that the 
earliest Saxon colonists, having each selected a con- 
venient liyje, near which he fixed his habitation, the 
word became by degrees synonymous with dwelling,B.ad 
was the origin of the term bye, which in that sense forms 
the termination of the names of some inland towns. 

It should also be observed that this termination is 
frequent in the names of places in the proviuce of 
Schleswig, which is the very part of theCimbricCher- 
sonesns, from which our baxon ancestors, and espe- 
cially the colonists of East Anglia, are believed to 
have emigrated. But these places almost invariably 
Stand, either like Kolby and Rcsby, upon a coast 
which is full of bendings, or, like Haddeby,* on some 
of those beautifully winding arms of the sea, which 
penetrate into, and adorn, the inland parts of that 
district. The same remark will apply to Jutland, the 



' Ethclweril, as quoted in Turner's History nf tlie Anglo- 
Saxons, (vol. 1. ])• I8G,) gives to this ancient cajiitiil of the 
■ ■ ' le ofllaitliabuy. 
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Danish Isles, and Sweden, in all which countries 
numerous instances present themaelyes of towns and 
villages, whose names end in Ay, and which are 
situated, almost uniformly, upon the broken shores 
of the Baltic, the Sliaggerac, and the North Sea, or 
upon the sinuous banks of extensive lakes. In Nor- 
way, however, which may be supposed to have sent 
forth from its countless harbours, many of those law- 
less buccaneers, who, under the name of Danes, in- 
fested our island during so many centuries of rapine 
and murder, the linal syllables most commonly found 
in the Index Villarb, arejiord, sund, and daU The 
former of these denotes a deeply indented bay,* and 
they have all an evident reference to those local cir- 
cumstances, which must naturally suggest the appel- 
lations, employed to distinguish particular spots in 
early and artless ages. Of this character also is the 
interpretation that I have offered of the final i_y, in 
the designations of our East-Anglian villages, ll 
appears to be universally applicable in that sense, 
throughout all the countries where it occurs ; and if 
adopted in that quarter, where our enquiries began, 
it will be found to reconcile many apparent contra- 
dictions, while it concurs with a long train of circum- 
stantial evidence to support that fact, which it is the 
more immediate object of this essay to prove. 

Lothingland, the name of that portion of Suffolk, 
which is insulated by the vallies of theWaveney and 
the Yare on the south, west and north, and by the sea 
on the east, was supposed by Hollinshedt to be a con- 



• Von HucIl' 
+ Chronicles. 



Travels in Norway, p. 11. 
to!. 1. p. 44. 
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traction o( Little Engkiul ; and that the tract was bo 
called by the Saxon navigators from its resemblance 
to the main island of which it was an appendage. 
The neighbouring hundred of Loddou, in Norfolk, 
being termed in the Domesday book, Liothinga, Loth- 
ninga, or Lotninga,* the similarity of the names, 
in the relative positions of these two districts, appears 
to require a common derivation, which, whatever it 
may be, cannot support IloUinshed's opinion ; and I 
have only noticed it on account of its indicating such 
local characteristics, as could alone havo given rise 
to this idea. It is not necessary to appeal to a doubt- 
ful etymology in order to prove that Lothingland was 
an insular tract in the Saxon times, for the most 
unquestionable evidence can be adduced of this fact, 
and even to the present day, Ihe island is the term, 
by which it ia goiierally known among the people of 
the neighbouring country. 

It has been generally asserted by later writers, that 
Cerdic, the Saxon, landed in 495, on the ground 
where the town of Yarmouth now stands, and that be 
gave it the name of Cerdic sand or Cerdic shore. 
Being convinced that this part of our coast was not 
then in existence, I have endeavoured to trace the 
origin of this opinion, and can find no authority for it 
in our most ancient documents. It is astonishing to 



• The Raxmi Chronicle (rngram's etlition, p. 218) mentimii 
two Danish chiefs, Lofheti and Irltng, who, in 1047, with fiie 
ships attacked llie eastern coasts of KnglRiid. Mny not both 
IjKklon and Lolhinglanil owe their names to the former of thwo 
Iwiders? In DnmsBtlny boolt, IjOwcbIoIT is called Jjotbea 
Wistof. 
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obacrve on what slight gvounds it was first adopted, 
and with what little examination it has since been 
received and repeated. Cerdic ia acknowledged to 
have been the founder of the kingdom of Wessei 
which fact is reconciled to the above-mentioned stated] 
ment by the gratuitous assertion, that he abandon) 
his'first acquired territory on the eastern coast, ai 
betaking himself to bis ships again, sailed to tl 
westward. This, however, is directly opposed to tl 
testimony of the Saxon Chronicle, which narrates tl 
event in the following words: " A. D. 495. Thife 
year came^two leaders into Britain, Cerdic and Cymric 
his son, with five ships, at a place called Cerdic's ore. 
And they fought with the Welsh the same day."* 
(ilcan ftKje.) From this it is evident, that, immedi- 
ately on his landing, the struggle commenced, which 
is subsequently described, without any change of 
scene being mentioned. But it will also be seen 
(at p. 31 of the same record) that this Cerdic's ore 
was the regular landing place used by the West 
Saxons, and that the reinforcements, which three 
ships brought them nineteen years afterwards (A. D, 
514), were disembarked there ;t hence it is evident 
that this could not have been any part of the eastern 
coast, but must be sought for on the south-westeri 
shores of £ngland. 



* Ingram's Edition, p. 17. 

4- Matthew of Westminster, in liia account o( this erent, 
states distinctly that it took place in the western part of Britain. 
His words are, (p. 06) " Anno Gratis 514 venerDntNepotes 
CenJici, Scupha et Wihgarus, cum duabus navibtu in Urilaif 
iiiaui, ct applicucrunt in Occideutali purte Britauiiix." 
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The earliest authority that I can find for placing 
Cerdic'a ore at Yarmouth, ia Robert of Gloucester, 
whose Chronicle is supposed to have been written 
about the year 1270, and in which the following ac- 
count is given of Cerdic's landing. 

*• Ilyt was eygte aud fyfty* jer after llengyste's kyiiedom 

" Ar eny kyng of Saxons in Weatsex com, 

" Vor Uengyst was kyng fourty jcr, and in ^e eyjle jerc 

" After ys dcji at jeriieinouthe aryted Ver were 

*' Vyf ssypuol of Saxons, y armed wol y nou, 

" Certyk bet her cheueoteyn j?at to Jjys lond hem drou."+ 

Gibson, in his Index to the Chronicon Saxicuni, ex- 
tracts the following passage from Brompton, who 
wrote about the year 1330; " Sardiceshore, quE 
nunc vocatur Gernemuth." Iligden, whose Poly- 
chronicon was compiled about forty years afterwards, 
and Trevisa's version of which was corrected and 
published by Caxton, in 14G0, narrates the same event 
thus : (p. 187) "■ That yere ii Dukes of Saxons, Cer- 
dicus and his sone Kynricua, with fyve shyppcs cam a 
londe at Cerdyshore, that now ia called Yarnc- 
oiouth." ^ As the most ancient of these writers did 
not live till nearly eight hundred years after thia 
event, their statement must of course rest upon the 
authority of some older historian, who, while evi- 
dently copying from the 8axon Chronicle, added ha 
own comment upon the name of the place mentioned. 
It is clear however that no data are alTorded in any 
one of these instances, by which we can possibly iden- 

* Query, foorty ? 

+ Ilearne's Works, vol. 1, page 227. 

X Gale, p. 224, refer; to tliis passage as his autliorily for 
adapting tbe prcvBiliog opinion. 
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tify the Gernerauth or YaniemouUi Iiere rufurred to, 
except as far as Robert of Gloucester distinctly states, 
that Cerdic's landing there was the first coming of (he 
Saxons into Wessex ; from which we may infer that 
the place so designated, was considered to be a part 
of that kingdom. I can lind no decided reference to 
our Norfolk Yarmouth till the year 1504, when Fabian 
wrote his Chronicle, which contains the following 
account: (p. 93) " Cerdiciis, whiciieof someauthours 
is named Childricu^-, landed first at Cerdishore,whiche 
nowo is called Veremouth, an haven townc in the 
countrey of NorlF: And by help of other Saxons then 
inhabited in that countrei, then called East Anglis, 
the saide Cerdicus at length obteyned the forcsayde 
countrey, and named it West Saxons." Fabian 
generally appeals to Higden's Polychronicon as the 
source of his information ; but in this case he has 
added, apparently on no authority but hia own, cir- 
cumstances which depart so widely from the truth of 
history, as to throw great discredit upon hia own un- 
supported testimony. He places the arrival ofCerdic 
in the year 5Sy instead of 495 ; he represents him as 
having landed amidst a friendly and allied people, 
although the Saxon Chronicle expressly declareii} 
that he encountered the hostile Britons as soon as he 
set foot on shore ; and so far from the East Angles 
having assisted him in his conquests, their own king- 
dom was not finally established till the year 575, when 
Cerilic had bwn dead 41 years. These unsubstan* 
tiated assertions and glaring inaccuracies afford us 
just grounds for suspecting, that Fabian's inference 
with respect to the locality of the Gernemuth of pre- 
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ceding historiims, vaa merely an opinion of his own, 
biislily adopted williuut consideration or enquiry ; yet 
for Ihree centuries it has currently prevailed, scarcely 
contradicted and little doubted.* Camden assented 
to it, but quotes no authority ; Spclnian does the 
same, for his reference to Ethelwerd is only to prove 
that the place where Cerdic landed was called Cer- 
dicshore; and Gibson, following them, concurs in the 
idea, that the situation so pointed out must be — " Os- 
tium Garienis, untie hodie Yarmouth in agio NorfoU 
cionsi." There have nol, however, been wanting 
tbose, who Iiave seen the inconsistency of such an 
opinion, The diligent researches of the acute Cartet 
led him to suggest that the real Cerdic'a ore might 
perhaps be found at Charmouth, a village at the 
mouth of a small river on the coast of Dorsetshire; 
aud Gough, in hix addilions to Camden,^ admits both 
the difiiculties of the case, and the probability of this 
solution of tbem. Dr. Henry ^ also places Cerdic's 



* IToHiasliecl (p. 87) quotes Fabian as his nathority for malitng 
Yarmouth, in Norfolk, thit sccue of Cerdic's first descent on 
the shores of I3rituiM. In nritiT to reconcile tliis view of the sob- 
, ject with suhsei|uei]t cveiiU, he says (p. SB) tliat the lauding of 
Stuftkaad Whifgartook \ilMe, not a.tCerdie's ore bat ^tCeriUds 
I fori), or CharfonJ, wliich Is in direct opposition to all historical 
evidence, and contradicted by the iuland situutiuct of the latter 
place. 

+ See his History, toI. 1, p. 199.— Note. 

X Britannia, toI. I, p. \i(S. 

% See the liat of the Saxoa and present nomes of dtlferent 
places, ill the uppetiiiix ti> the second toluine of his hi.'ilory. In 
the course of tlic n?st-arcbes to which this enquiry has led inr, 
I hute srcn ci>ough lu be convinced, tliiil our antiquarian topo> 
grapliy is the nio^it initierfucl depart uiei it iif our jitoruturc. 

ere is no other science, in Bhidi wu iiuvu so much confusion. 
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ore nt Charmouth, and in the same page fixes Carrnm 
there likewUe, but without assigning his reasons in 
either case, or afibrding any explanation of this seem- 
ing contradiction. Whitaker* and Turner+ have 
both expressed their doubts upon this point ; but the 
latter attaches too much weight to Camden's assertion, 
that the neighbourhood of Yarmouth was callefl by 
the inhabitants Cerdicsand. There is no other record 
of such a name, nor has it ever been currently 
adopted. As Fabian's Chronicle had been published 
about 100 years when Camden wrote, some readers 
of that work had probably attempted to give 
district an appellation, by which it was never 
generally known. Lingard, convinced of the fal- 
lacy of the prevailing idea, says in a note J that 
Yarmouth mentioned by Higden is probably 
town of that name in the Isle of Wight. But that 
island was not conquered by Cerdic till the year 
530;^ nor would forces, destined to act in the Wes- 
tern counties of England, have used that as a lauding 
place, from which they must have been reshipped in 
order to arrive at the scene of action. The opposite 
coast of Hampshire might possibly have been 
place, and some antiquaries have therefore fixed 
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or so many gross errors, quietly preroiliug, i]?ider sanction of 
the authority of grunt names. Hicu Curte was unable to extri- 
cate himself entirely from Us mazos. lie conTuunds Cordic's 
ore with Cerdic'a ford, and afterwards falls into the general mis- 
take orconsiderini^C'nrruni to be the Game place. 

• History of Manchester, 4to. edilion, vol. 2, p.Gl. 

+ History of the Anglo Saxons, »ol. 1, p- 172. 

X History of i''ngl and, 4 to. edition, toI. 1, p. 71. 

% Ingrain, p. *2. 
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(lie's ore on the weatern bank of Southampton water, 
for which the only reason that can be assigned is, 
that it is more likely to have been the spot than the 
mouth of our Norfolk Yare. 

I am entirely, however, of Carte's opinion, that 
Charmoutb is the place. This point opens a direct 
entrance into the ancient kiiig;dom of Wessex ; and 
the present appearance of its enclosed valley indicates, 
that it was formerly one of those small, ahelteicd 
gulpha, which ofler the most secure and convenient 
harbours.* In Domesday Book it is called Cerne- 
mude ; and in old maps EappanrauJ'a; the E (C) and 
D (G) of the Anglo Saxon alphabet bear so close a 
resemblance to each other, and the state of our lan- 
guage, both as to pronunciation and orthography, 
settled between the sixth and fourteenth 
centuries, that, whether in transcribing an earlier 
manuscript, or in enditing from oral testimony, no 
mistake would be more likely to occur, than the sub- 
stitution ofGcrnemuth for Cernemuth ; and the error, 
once committed, would easily be perpetuated, at a 
time when the former place was rising into celebrity 
. and the latter was sinking into oblivion. That Char- 
mouth was the landing place of Cerdlc appears also 
the more probable, from its resemblance to the pre- 
sent names of other villages, which are known to have 
been denominated after him. CejiMcejjojiD on the 
Avon, where he defeated the Britons indl9is now 
called Charford (near Fordingbridge in Hampshire) 
and Eejibicejleaj, where he fought another bloody 

* De Luc's Geological Travels in England, Tol. 3, pp. 87, S8. 
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battle in 527, k snppoarct to be Chardsley in Bucking'- 
hanishire. The alTinity between Clmrmoiith nnd the 
present namea of these two places, seems fully to 
sanction the conclusion I have drawn, which is also 
fkvored by other circumstances ; the adjoining; vil- 
lag;e on the east is called Chedick; at a short distance 
on the west is Charlon bay ; and a few miles to the 
north is the town of Chard in Somersetshire.* Some 
traditional importance must have been attached to 
Charniouth, for many writersj nnd among them Cam- 
den, Gibson and Ingram (the two latter apparently 
copying from the former), point it out as the Eip/ium 
of the Saxon Chronicle,t where the Danes defeated 
Egbert in 833 and Ethelwulf in 840. No authority 
bas ever been quoted for this assertion, nor is there a 
single passage in the Chronicle, by which it is in tlie 
}eitst supported. If the similarity of the present D&me 



* To those who are not acquainted with Anglo Suxoti, it 
nay be necessury to observe, that, in that language, the letter 
C before e had, as in modern Italian, the .sound of Ch; Ceater 
was proniiunced Chester. Uoth Dorsetshire and Somersetshire 
abound !tt places, (liat seem to liaic Ukeii their appellations 
from ihe founder of the kingdoui of Wessex, aud whose earlier 
names, as given in the Uoinesduy Book, preserve most distinctly 
the tracts of their deriv.ilion. Chardstock, not fur from Char- 
mouth, was then Cerdesloche ; and Charlitich, near Bridge- 
water, was Cerdesling. The situation of tliis latier place points 
it out, as far more likely than Chardsley in Cuckiiighamshirc, 
to have been the Cepbicej-Jeaj of the Chronicle. 

f Gibson'sEditioii, pp. 72and74. Ingram's, pp. 89 and HI. 
Milton and Brady, in tlieir Histories of Itingland, concur In ren- 
dering Eappiini (Ae Riaer Carr ; but I see no sulficlent reawa 
for rejecliiig the authority of older writers, bj all of whom it ia 
designated as a place. Mattliew of Westminster, in bis ac- 
count of tho battle with the Dunes in 833, says expressly, "Ai 
laca qui Can tail muK^uUur." 
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be B legitimate i^'uidc, it would be much more i-oason- 
able to fix lhi3 Eajipiim at Carhamton* or Careiiton, a 
village in Somersetshire on the coast of the Bristol 
Channel, which may easily have been formed by 
addiog the common terniiualioii Ion to the ancient 
namei This village is also near the mouth of the 
Parret, where the Danes were defeated in 815,+ and 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Watchet and 
Pordock, the peceft and I'ojiclocan of the Chronicle, J 
both of which were afterwaida attacked by these 
pirates. These speculations arc, however, only in- 
cidental to the main point, which they appear to cor- 
voboratej vie. that EcpBiccj-ojia has been considered to 
be part of the const of Norfolk without Rudicient au- 
thority, and coutrary to all historical and chorogra- 
phical evidence. 

Eaat Anglia was the theatre of many disastrous 
conflicti with the Danesj in the course of which may 
be noticed some occurrences, that plainly indicate the 
state of these rallies to have been, at that period, such 
as I have described. The adventures of Lothbroc, as 
related by Higdenj Spclmaii, and other writers, have 
a tinge of the legendary and marvellous, which gives 
to the whole story the character of a fiction, invented 
by Monkish ingenuity, in order to heighten the eSect - 



* Peter of I^iigtofl's Clironlclc, which waa written about 
the year 1300, calls the place where l^glaert was defeated by 
the Danes, k»rham. (Uearne's Works, iol. 3. p. 16.) •" 
King Alfred's will the pwseiit Carhamton bears the name of 
Until] mm lie. (Gough's iutrndurtion to Caniden, p> 1 1.1.) 
Slow in his Chronicle (p. 77) rails the placp, where Egbert was 
di-realed, Carhani. 

+ Ingram, p. 9%. t lb. p. US. 
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or the subsequent massacre and canonization of St. 
Edmund. Yet the principal objection, opposed to 
the credibility of the narrative, is the difficulty of 
reconciling its main incident with the present topo- 
graphy of (he district ; the chang;e, which a thouaand 
years may have produced in the face of the country, 
did not occur to those writers, who have gravely 
argued upon the impossibility of a storm-driven 
vessel being carried from the open sea, to a distance 
of many miles, up the winding course of a narrow 
river, before its progress could be stopped. We shall 
find, in fact, nothing very surprising or impossible 
in whatbefel this Dane, if we consider that the whole 
level of marshes and meadows, from the present coast 
Up to Norwich, was at that time covered by the 
waters of the ocean. A vessel driven by a north-east 
wind into the entrance of this arm of the sea, near 
Caistor, would be taken, equally by the direction trf 
the gale and the current of the tide^ in a straight 
course towards that point where Reedham now stands^ 
This explanation wilt both obviate the necessity for it 
circuitous passage between the narrow banks of a 
river, not then in existence, and account for the dis-< 
tressed navigator having received no assistance from 
the inhabitants of the country, till he reached that 
remote point of the present interior, where he is said 
to have landed. Admitting, however, that the tale is 
entirely fabulous, still the author of it would not have 
selected Reedham, as the spot on which to land his 
ship-wrecked hero, if fromthr form of the coast such 
an event had been as destitute of probability then as 
it would be at the present day. Poets are not always 
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required to be geographers, and may be pardoned if 
they sometimes send ships to Bohemia; but even a 
legendary lale would have roused the suspicions of 
the most credulous, if its principal event had beeu at 
variance with the physical circumstances of the pro- 
vince in which it was composed. 

Some historians have asserted that this district was 
the first part of England, in which the Danes began 
their dreadful visitations.* The evidence of this 
fact is not very clear ; but it is certain, that at a later 
period of these incui'sions, the fleet ofSweyn conveyed 
his predatory bands up to the walls of Norwich. The 
Saxon Chronicle relates this event in .terms so explicit, 
that they cannot be mistaken. "A.D. lOOl. This 
year came Hweyen with his fleet to Norwich,"+ is a 



• Sir Jolin Spelman (son of Sir ireiiry) in his Life of Alfred, 
p. 11, s^s, "ill East AiigliK cert^ regnura primo pedem inta- 
leroiit (Daoi). 

+ Ingram, p. 177. I liave followed Ingram's version of this 
event, wfaich, in one material point, differs from tLat given by 
preceding translators. The sentence in my iiest extract, ivhich 
he renders, (fe^ (meaning the Danes) fruslraled his designs, 
Rtands tlius in Gibson's edition (p. 134), (U UU perjicere negli- 
gebant eonsilium yuf, which Btomefield (8vo. edit, vol, 3, p. 7) 
has Englished, but theif (meauing the people of the country) neg- 
lected to perform that command. Florence of Worcester also 
represents the affair in the same light ; he says (p. 611) lUi vel 
non auckbant, autjussaperficere negligebaiU. £he following is 
the original Anglo Saxon ; Da Uljrcytel f unbep^eac Jia 
fconbe be y Man jreolbe Jia fcipu co heafaii ac hi abjiuSon 
)>a )>e he co {lohce; the literal tneauitig of which is, aken Ulf- 
kyteL urulerstood Ikat, he sent thai one should destroy their sk^s, 
but they rendered ineffectual xnhat he thought of. The whole 
ponstructioii of this passage implies, that the safety of the fleet 
was to be ascribed to the active precautions of the invaders, not 
to the passive supineneiis of the invaded. 
1 2 
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literal tiunslation of the record. It U true that these 
vessels did not draw a great depth of water ; but no 
invading fleet would have ventured thirty miles into 
the heart of an enemy's country, up so narrow I 
stream as the present Yare, where it must have beeufl 
constantly exposed to attacks in such situations, thatJ 
superior seamanship and naval force would have been J 
unavailing, against a few desperate and resolQlede> 
fenders of their native soil. Rather than encounter 
such hazards they would have left their ships in a 
secure station, and marched their army by land ; since 
they did not, in this instance, pursue such a course, 
we may infer that the whole valley was at that period 
navigable, and that this lleet was still floating upon a 
wide arm of that element, of which these roving 
marauders were then the undisputed and irresistible 
masters." The subsequent operations of the expedi- 
tion render this fact still more evident. Norwich 
having been plundered and burnt, the council of East 
Anglia were negociating in order to purchase peace 

* It appears that England was at lliis time qoite destitute of 
ships. A tribe of successful pirates, (ike the Saxons, bo sud- 
denly changing their habits, and, iti the pursuit of territorial 
domiiiion, utterly neglecting the force, by which their tint 
triumphs were obtqincil, presents a singular spectacle. Alfred 
created a navy in order to oppose the Danes; but neither his 
example, nor the experience of the advantage which he derived 
from this measure, couid turn the aitention of his descendants 
to these obvious and natural means of insulpr defence ; after his 
death they became gradually less efficacious and were at lost 
abandoned. Eclielred, in the year lOOB, made a vijjoroas 
ellbrt to cijuip a fieet; but the historian of that age was obliged 
to record its failurt', and observes, "we have not yet had the pros- 
I>crity and the honor, that the naval armament should be useful 
to this laud, any more thou it often before was." (P. 182.) 
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of the enemy. "Then," proceeds the Chronicle, 
" under the truce that should have been between 
them, stole the army up from their shipg, and bent 
their course to Tlietford. When Ulfkytel under- 
stood that, then he sent an order to hew their ships 
in pieces ; but they frustrated his design." Here 
then we see, that the Danes, while masters of Nor- 
wich, still had their fleet with them ; and that, during 
the absence of their main army, their ships were in 
perfect security, although protected by an inconsi- 
derable force, • against one of their most active and 
formidable enemies. 

The next document to which I have to refer is 
Uomesday Book. This authentic register of every 
description uf property at that period existing in the 
kingdom, enables us, in many instances, to trace, with 
precision, the changes which seven centuries have 
produced ; and it furnishes at least one piece of 
curious and valuable information, connected with 
the subject of this enquiry. Amongst the arable and 
pasture lands, the heaths, the sheep-walks, the woods, 
the mills and the other items, which then formed the 
substantial wealth of the district, we find also a con- 
siderable number of saliniet or salt works, Xbese 



* Levi [irxsidio natibus relklo. I'olydore Virgil, p. 120. 

+ This word is generally enturcd in tlic abtireTiated form of 
sai. which has not oiily been admitted by all antiquaries to meaa 
siilinx ( moiiifictd and Parkins, *ol. 9, p. 42), but there are also 
a few instances in which it has been fully expressed as satin, 
saline, and salinw. The salt-works in Cheshire and Worcester- 
shire, are designated by the same term, which cauuot therefore 
be rendered, iu this instducc, sail murshes, us it is translated iu 
Hues' Uucycloi>xdiu. 
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could only have been leservoirs, into which the brine 
of the sea was admitted at the flow of the tide, and 
retained for tlic purpose of making salt, by the eva- 
poration of the water in which it was held in solution. 
This simple method of preparing that useful commo- 
dity was in early practice among the Romans,* and 
by them it was moat probably taught to the conquered 
Britons. In no other natural form could the article 
ever have been produced in this neighbourhood, and 
the idea of its importation, at that time, in its raiy 
state, in order to be manufactured here, would be in 
accordance neither with the spirit of the age, to which 
we are looking back, nor with the gre^t numbers, in 
which we find those works scattered over this part of 
the country. I have subjoined in a notet a list of the 

* A.S soon as Aticus Marcius had extcudcd the territory oj 
Rome to the sea coast, he established salt ivorks there. I'l'y, 
book ], cha.p. 33. Silra Maesia Vejentibns adempta, ngque ad 
mare impcrium prolatum ct in ore Tiberis Ostia urba condita: 
saliace circ^ factx. Pliny, book 30, chap. J, De generibus 
aalis, refers to these as the first works of the kind among the 
Romans. Ancus Marcius Rex — salinas primus instituit; and 
he describes the process used in them. Vulgaris plurim()s<jue 
in salinis, rnari adfuso, non sine aque dulcis riguis, sed imbre 
maxim^ juraute, ac super omnia sole multu, non aliter inaresccns, 

t The followiag are the salt-worl>9 mentioned by the Domes- 
day Book on the eastern side of Norfolk and in the adjacent 
parts of Suffolk. 



Caistor 29 

Mautby 11 

Runham 16 

Ilerringby 6 

StokcBby 3 

Thrickby 6 

Filliy S 

Kollesby 1 

llemcsby 2 



Clippcsby , 1 

Somertou 9 

Winterton 1 

Burgh a 

South Walsham 3 

Halrergate 1 

Burgh Castle 3 

Gorlcstou 3 
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plaCes where they wore found, from which it will be 
Been that they existed in almost all the villages of tfie 



In the western Tallies of Norfolk, which open to the icstuary 
or the wash at Lynn, there was at the same period a similar Jis- 
tribntion of salt works. The itoman town, Salinre or Salens, 
whicti Ptolemy meations in the country of the Cattieuchlani^ 
(CassiTellauni or Caasii), and which Camden places at Sandy iii 
Bedfordshire, must hare taken its name from works of this de- 
scription, and must therefore have stood in some situatiou, acces- 
slbleat that period to the flow of (he salt tides. In Ptolemy's 
map it is delineated as staodiug on the shores of the Metarts. 
As the Romans gave this a|)p6Uation to many places in other 
proTinces, at all of which it is known that salt works existed, 
the nieauiug of the aucieut, rather than tlie doubtful resemblance 
of a modern name, ought to have been Camden's guide in deter- 
raiuing the site of this station. The southern part of Lincdii- 
Shire was most probably a portion of the territory of the Catfi- 
euchlani ; and in all the cleiatcd grounds near the Wash, many 
ttoman antiquities have been found, not only urns, coins, and 
armour, but at Spalding there have been discovered some cis- 
terns, and at Whaplode clay pipes, that were well adapted for 
use in the salt works. 0[i the range of sand hills about HoU 
beach and Geduey, there are also many square enclosures, which 
Hfay have been subservient to the same purpose. (See Oough's 
Cdmden, vol. 2j pp. 234, 235, 237, S38,) It appears also 
from Domesday Book, that at the time of the Conquest, there 
was a greater abundance of Sallnx in this neighbourhood thait 
even in Norfolk- They were numerous at Fleet, Gosberton, 
Frampton, Kirkton, Bicker, and other places, some of which 
are uotf remote from the coast. 

The sandy rising grounds, near Sutterton, are still denomi- 
nated Salt Hills. (Cough's Camden, vol. 2, p. 223.) At 
Denton is an ancient Roman way, now called the Salter's 
Rbad, pointing towards the east, and of which there appears to 
hea continuation ut Spalding, Moulton, and Gedney. (lb. 25l 
and 23fl.) Mr. T-^manj in his Commentary on the Itinerary of 
Richard of Cirencester, (p. 116) mentions two salt ways, one 
of which "appears to have been a communication between ^e 
sea coast of Lincolaslare, and the salt mines of Droitrfich," If 
Is surely more probable that this Salter's Road should have 
derived its name from works in its immediate neighbourhood, 
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Flegg hundreds, but most abumlantly in those wliiolf 
occupy the line of the southern eadarpment from 

llian from others on the western side of the island, with which 
its connectian is also ver^ prflblematicJl ; Snd this opinion is 
strongly (^onftrmei] by the additional fact, tKat a branch of the 
riVer Neri, which forms the communication between this dis. 
trict, in Lincolnshire, anfl Ramsey Mere, in Huntingdonshire, 
is called the Salter's fxiad. (Gough's Ciimden, vo\. 1, p. 1G7.) 
The other, or lower, salt way is suppiVsed by Mr. Ijeman io 
haye extended frOm the same point, t!/.. Droitwich, to the coast 
bf Hampshire, irhere also Dom(5s(!ay Book records many 
salinx at the period lif the surrey. Tlicy were fonnd at Kling, 
Crofton, Bcdhamptoif, Dibden^ Burhuut, Ilordle, Cosham, 
Haling, and various other pIdceS, liear tjie shore, or on the >>aiiks 
of Southampton wafer, where the same process in the manufac- 
ture of salt was carried mi at a much later date, (Gibson's 
Camden, p. 133), and is even still continued. (Hces' Eucyclo- 
piEdia^^Arliclc, Salt Marshes,) 

Richard of Cirencester (book 1, chap. 6, xxTiii.} conftiuilds 
the Saline of Ptolemy with another station of the same h'llme, 
which appears to be the present Droitwich. There wefe un- 
doubtedly several towns ot this name in Roman Dritdtfi. The 
geography of Ravennaa mentions two i dwe igeir Glcvum 
(tllbcester) which Is now Droitwich, and Another near Dera 
(Cheatei) wliicit corresponds with the modern Nantwidi. In 
(he ninth Iter of Uichurd of Cirencester there occurs also an 
Ad Selinajn ; but this appears to me to be an e^ror ; for, as the 
pidce referred to weis on the river Cullen, in Scotland, the an- 
cient name of which was Celnius, I have no donbt that Ad 
Selitiam should be Ad Celiiium. The situation of Ptolemy's 
SillliiE is, hottever, so clearly indicated, between the country of 
the Cbritani, bt Lincotbshire^ and that of the Simeni (or Icent) 
wliich \i Norfolk, that it wottld be impossible to place it in 
eithet" Worcestershire or Cheshire. My opinion on this subject 
is suppcirted by the follftwing passage in Whitaker's History of 
Manchester, although that learned writer has been betrayed 
into a material error An one point, by trusting too itnplicitly tn 
the fallacious authority of Camden. lie says (tril. 9, 8to. edit, 
p. 165), "The RDmans had long been Instructed to search for 
(he springs of brine in the ground, and (o boil the water into 
cakes. And they actually opened some pits liefore the middle 
of (he second centur)-. The first were probably -Hic salitix, 
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Stokesby to Caistot; even Halvcrgate and South 
Walsham, which are seven or eight miles distant 
from the present coast, and to which no brine could 
ever have been conveyed Lhfough the circuitous chan- 
nels of the now existing rivers, had their salt pans; 
and in every instance they were situated on the imme- 
diate borders of some part of these vallies, which are 
thus proved to have been overflowed by sea water in 
the year 108G, when the survey of Norfolk was com- 
pleted, and 82 years after the expedition of Sweyn. 
It must also he remarked that Domesday Book gives 
no account of any of those extensive tracts of marsh 
land, now belonging to these villages, which, if they 
had existed at that time, would certainly not have 
been omitted in the minute details of that singular 
document. 

All our historians and topographers, who make 
mention of Great Yarmouth, concur in stating, that 
the site of that populous town was, at the beginning 



which were situated in the Cdontry ol the Cattieuclilau] or 
Cassii, and perhaps at Salnily in Bedfordsliire, which arc ex- 
pressly mentioned hy Ptolemy, hut aro niiw unknown and lost." 
. From the geological characters of the district, in whic^h Sandy 
is situated, we may be certain that it never produced any salt 
Bprings; and we can tliereforc only look for these salinn; in 
Eoine place, where the brine was iiupplied by Ihc waters of the 
ocean. The proofs of the existence of Roman salt works, on 
the shores of fbe Metaris, are conclusive ; and, corroborated 
by such evidence, the authority of Ptolemy for there having 
been in that quarter a town called Sallnse, is no less decisive, 
than that which has fixed stations of the same name at Drnit- 
wich and Naiitwich. I have been led to investigate this point 
lutely, on account of its connection with the salinx of the 
Norfolk vallies, and the light which it throws upon the nature 
of them. 
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of the Christian asra, a sand bank in the entrance of 
an arm of the sea ; that this shoal became an island, 
on which fishermen fii-st pitched their summer tents, 
and by degress established a permanent abode ; and 
that the growth of this community kept pace with the 
cncreasingseciirity of the situation. Spelman, in his 
Icenia,* says that this ground first became firm and 
habitable about the year lOOS. Domesday Book 
refers to a survey made by Ednard the Confessor, at 
which time, about A. D, 1050, Yarmouth ia said 
to have had seventy burgesses. Vet as its namedoeS 
not occur in the Saxon Chronicie, we may eonclude 
that it did not exist at the period of Sweyn's irrup- 
tion, for ho must have passed it on his way to Nor- 
wich, and it could not have escaped his rapacity, if it 
had been an object worthy of plunder. Swinden, 
whose history of this place is compiled entirely from 
local records, informs us fpp. SO and 373), that the 
ground on which it stands, was an island till about 
the 20th ofEdward III. A.D. 1347. At that period 
the northern channel between Yarmouth and Caietor, 
known by the names of Grub's Haven and Cockle 
Water, which began to be choked with sand soon 
after the Conquest, was entirely closed ; and '* many 
thousand acres of marsh or meadow land became dry 
(which had before constantly been overflowed by the 
sea) and in time produced good pasturage for cattle." 
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* Reliquiae, p. 154. Arenam obruisse Hutiub dicitur nsqae 
ad Caiiuti Regis tempora, An. circltcr 1008. Cedente vera tone 
mari, ct arenis indies latiiia atque firiniika sejuot. cITereutibu*, 
convcuiuiit illic sub Eduardo Confcssore ct ingrcssa Norinau* 
nol-uin, ngii Uiutiii Notwiccuscs, iic. 



Ancient records prove not only that Norwich was for- 
merly accessible to ships of burden, but that it actu- 
ally possessed the privileges of a j>t)r(. In the yea i- 
lOTSRalphGiiadertookshippingat his Castle of Nor- 
wich, and fled to Qritanny in France.* In 1249 the 
citizens of Norwich " sued the burg;esses of Yar- 
mouth for not permitting their ships to come laden 
Irith goods and merchandizes to the city, as they 
alwaysdidin time pastj and for detaining them there. "+ 
In 1327 this suit was revived, when the citizens 
pleaded, " Ihat Norwich was a nicrcanlilc and trading 
town, and one of the royal cities of England, situate 
on the bank ofa water and arm of the sea, which ex- 
tended from thence to the main ocean, upon which 
ships, boats, and other vessels have immcmoriatly 
come to their market" — '* that all foreign merchunts 
paid all their customs at Norwich, which was the 
then port, and in the King's hands, namely 4d. every 
ship of bulk and Sd. every boat."j; JLiothingland 
remained an island to a much later period. Kirkley 
road, I the ancient mouth of the most southerly branch 
of the Garienis, was a much frequented port till the 
14:th century, when the citizens of Yarmouth obtained 
a charter, which extended thoir jurisdiction over it 
in thelGth of Edward III. A.D. 1S73. From that 



* Saxon CbroiHcle. lagruiii, j>. 281. Florejice of Worcester, 
p. 638. 

+ Blomefielil, 8vo. edilioci, vo!. 3, p. 47. 

t ill. p. 81. 

§ it is at this point tliat the new navigation from Norwich 
proposes to coinniuiiicate with the SL-a^ ; uiid It will thus rratort', 
wliat appears to liiife been the most iliivct mid coiiiiixKiious 
passage from the province oflceiria to the «ceaA. 
K 2 



time its importance declined ; no exertions were used 
to remove the bar of sand and shingle which accumu- 
lated at ita entrance, and by which the navigation was 
gradually impeded ; but it was not till the beginning', 
of the last century, that all communication was cut off 
between the sea and Lake Lothing, for it appears, 
that til the year 1713, the proprietors of the marahea 
along the course of the Waveney, embanked this 
isthmus, in order to prevent the inundations to which 
their lands were subject from high tides.* The 
period at which the northern or Horseii branch ceased 
to be navigable, cannot be precisely ascertained ; but 
it is well known, that till within the last forty or 
fitly years, the sea fiequenlly broke through the line 
of the present coast, sweeping over large tracts of the 
lowland district, and seeming to re-assert its former 
dominion over the verdant levels of those extensive 
meadows. 

In the mass of evidence which 1 Imve nowexaminedj 
the phenomena of nature and the works of man — the 
relics of past ages — the land<marks of progressive 
civilization — and the authority of historical records- 
all concur to prove that the eastern valiies of Nor- 
folk were formerly branches of a wide estuary, and 
that their present rivers and lakes are the remains of 
that large body of water, by which their surface was 
overspread, even in times comparatively recent. Of 
the fact itself, it seems impossible to entertaia a 
doubt ; the only question is — how has the chaitge 
been effected ? By what means have these mighty 



* GillingWEtcr's lliatury of IjowestofT, p. Si. 
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flooda been expelled or withdrawn from their ancient 
beds ? Certainly not by the land rising above the 
level of the sea ; for not only is it an axiom in such 
questions, that water tbrma no extensive and perma- 
nent deposits above its own surface — but in this case 
we have the traces of the ancient beach, on both sides 
of the valley, more than forty feet above the Inter- 
vening meadows. The basin therefore has not been 
filled up — the space once occupied by the waters is 
still empty — they have not been expelled by any ac- 
cumulating detritus or solid matter introduced into 
their place. Nor has the unruly element excluded 
itself by choking with sand banks the passages, at 
which it formerly entered ; for, though the shores 
that now extend across these rnlets, were unquestion- 
ably washed up by the conHict of meeting tides and' 
the fury of our easterly galea — still it is physically 
impossible that water, even in a state of the most 
impetuous agitation, should raise any permanent 
barrier against its own course. Supposing it to re- 
tain the same level, its waves must always be capable 
of sweepingaway, at one time, what they may have 
washed up at another.* IP the German Ocean still 
maintained the same height, as when it formed the 
t sandy tract between Caistor and GorleBton, it 
must, at least occasionally overflow the mounds 



• The disappearance of the Scrotby sand in the year 1582, 
is a striking illustration of my argument. This bank haviug 
been gradually raised by high ti^es, so as to form an island at a 
short distance from this coast, was at last carried away during 
a violent storm, at the very period, wlien the lord of the adjoin- 
ing manor and the corporation of Yarmoutli were preparing to 
dii^ote for the possession of it. 
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which it then raised : but in no instance far many 
Bgea, has any gale, howpver tremendous, or any flow 
of the tide, howescr unusually high, carried the 
surgea over this part of llieir ancient bed, although it 
has been compacted and depressed by the weight of 
massy buildings, and the traffic of a numerous and 
busy population. Yet this portion of our coast, 
though at present never surmounted by the assailing 
waves, is still considerably below the line of their 
ancient elevation, as marked along the sides of the 
neighbouring hills. It is not therefore these inari- 
getious banks, which prevent the return ot the floods 
that once filled our vallies ; and in this instance there 
is a peculiar and striking fact, which completely 
proves that the incursions of the sea are not stopped 
by this supposed obstacle. The entrance at Var- 
Riouth haven admits the tide freely, which often runs 
up even to Norwich, yet in the whole course of the 
uavigation to that city, there is not a single sluice- 
gate, or any continuous line of embankment. In (be 
Slitter streams of the Bure and Waveney, which flow 
into the sea at the same point, it has been found that 
the remoter parts would cease to be navigable, if the 
intervention oflocks did not prevent the water being 
drawn off to a lower level. Ifthen the sea still re« 
mainedat its original elevation, entering at this aper- 
ture, it would necessarily deiicend into these vallies 
and continue to occupy them, as in former times. 
As this is not the case, it follows of course (unless 
every establislied principle of hydrostatics is to be 
rgccted as dehijiive and unnatural) that the change 
here observed is the result ut'ti deprcsnutn in the levet 
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of the German Ocean itself, which is now at leaet forty 
foet below the height, where there is evidence of its 
having been stationary at some distant period. 

Tiie gradual progress of such a. revolution, although 
so slow as scarcely to amount to a perceptible sum 
during the common term of human life, may still be 
traced by comparing facts recorded at diSerent inter* 
VEilsoftime, 

The situation of part of the walls at Burgh Castle, 
being below the line of tlie ancient beach, proves that 
the surface of the water had fallen, previously to the 
aera, !n which those works were erected ; bulla order 
to carry the Roman vessels up to that fortress, and 
give security to its unguarded side, the tides must at 
that period have risen at least ten or twelve feet 
above their present highest level. 

The unquestionable proofs, afforded by Domesday 
Book, of the sea having flowed, at the time of the 
Conquest, up to many villages, that are now remote 
from the coast, indicate that the general range of its 
waters must then have been about sis feet higher than 
they now reach. 

In 1998 an inquisition was taken at Yarmouth,* 
which shews that the inhabitants of the Lothingland 
or Southtown bank of the river were exposed to fre- 
quent inundations from the sea, such as never occur 
now ; and in 1387 the tide flowed into St. Nicholas' 
church at Yarmouth to the height of four feet, and 
great part of the town was under water ;+ in both 

» Snindcii, p. OG. 

+ Swiuden, n. H'i'Z, and Ijluiiiclidd 2 
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which cases the German Ocean must have risen full 
four feet above the highest point to which oflate years 
it has ever attained. 

In 1347 the Caistor channel was stopped up, and 
the neighbouring meadow lands began to be left dry. 

In 1549, during Kett's rebellion,* a pinnace manned 
with 26 men was sent by the magistrates of Yarmouth 
up the Waveney as far as Wajbiidge, (the present 
Weybread) which is several miles beyood the point, 
to which that river is now navigable. 

In 1559, after the opening of the present haven, 
the whole level of the marshes up to Norwich was 
overflowed, so that " keles and boats passed over 
them,"f which would require a body of water at least 
from two to three feet deeper than any Hood now 
produces. 

Since that period, the inundations on the banks of 
the rivers in these vallies have, in each succeeding 
century, become less frequent and less extensive ; 
nor do we now witness any of those desolating Soods, 
the ravages of which are so constantly described in 
our ancient chronicles.^ This change has in some 
measure been ascribed to the improvements made in 
the operations of draining; but as we experience no 
deficiency in our land springs, and as the water dis- 
placed by the draining mills is uniformly conveyed, 
into the rivers, it would of course tend rather to 
swell, than to decrease, the streams into which it is 
discharged, and in which the oldest and most cxpe- 

* Swindell, p. 939. + lb. p. 411. 

t UloniL^fidd, 8vo. edition, vol. 3, pp. 53, 63, QS, 96, 101, 
195, 355, 3m, 39'2, 414, 426, 432, 44S. 



i-itncpd navigators inform me, that they have ob- 
served a sensible lowering of the average surface 
within the last sixty or seventy years. This observa- 
tion is also still further confirmed by the fact, that at 
all the public staithes in Norwich, the water has of 
late frequently been found to be out of the reach of 
the inhabitants, and the corporation has recently 
directed an additional step to be constructed at the 
foot of each, in order to remedy the inconvenience. 
The wide expanse of Breydon, a large lake formed 
by the junction of these riVei'S near Yarmouth, is now 
no longer navigable, except in the channel which is 
kept open by the current of the tides; the accretion 
of mud, formed on either side of this line, is frequently 
left dry, and the idea has been entertained of convert- 
ing it into meadow land by embankment. To this 
must also be added the incessant labor and immense 
annual expense required, in order to keep open the 
month of the haven, through which the Yare audits 
tributary streams discharge themselves into the Ger- 
man Ocean ; and it might perhaps be well, if the 
conservators of onr rivers, and the skilful engineers 
in whom they confide, were to direct their enquiries 
(o this point, and ascertain how far the constantly 
encreasing difficultiesof river navigation, in this part 
of the globe, may arise from a progressive depression 
in the level of the adjacent sea. That such a depres- 
sion has been uniformly going on, at this point, from 
the remotest antiquity, can scarcely be doubted. The 
line of a former beach along the sides of hills, twenty 
miles distant from the existing coast, shews (hal the 
sea once tilled (he interior rallies to the height of 
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forty feet above their present surface. Historical 
documents prove that theKO channels subseqaently 
admitted the waters of the ocean, although at inter- 
mediate elevations and to points less remote. We 
now see them for the greater part left dry — the 
islands which they once formed are now inseparably 
attached to the main land — the sand banks which they 
once washed, are now covered with the dwellings of 
a numerous and active population — and the valliea 
over which they once spread the ocean tides, have 
been gradually advancing from the condition of 
swampy and unwholesome fens, to the firmness of 
productive meadows and luxuriant pastures. The 
■ ate at which this change has proceeded, might pro- 
bably be calculated with mathematical precision; the 
data are rather uncertain, but they seem to indicate 
that the level of the 9ea has been regularly falling 
about eight or nine inches in every hundred years, 
which would carry back the period of its greatest 
elevation to about six thousand years ago. At all 
events, however, it is manifest, that this change has 
not been produced by any violent catastrophe or aw- 
ful convulsion of nature ; but that it has been a alow 
and gradually working process, denoting the regular 
operations of fixed laws, and carrying into effect the 
benevolent designs and permanent objects of Creative 
Power. 



I hifve now laid before the reader a series of facts, 
presenting the most decided evidence of a change io 
the relative levels of land and sea, at one point uf our 
coast. In the present advanced stage of geological 
science, it is unnecessary to prove, that the land has 
not rken ; the natural inference, therefore, is that 
which 1 have adopted, namely, that the surface of the 
sea roust have been depressed, 1 have selected this 
fact, not merely from its coming so immediately under 
my personal observation, and from its striking illua- 
tratioQ of the universal process, by which our conti- 
nents have been formed ; but also because it exhibits, 
in the most unquestionable shape, that precise class of 
phenomena, the existence of which has been so stre- 
nuously deuied by many respectable and intelligcat 
writers. Cuvier,* De Luc,t and most of (hose emi- 
nent men, by whose laborious researches and accurate 
views geology has so much benefited, have uniformly 
maintajoed, that no alteration in the height of the 
waters of the ocean has taken place for many ages. 
The following argument is used by one of these 
authors in his reply to Professor Playfair: " If in- 
deed the depression of the level of these seas were a 
matter of certainty, the best autlienticated, and the 
least equivocal, monuments of their change, would 
then abound along their coasts. But prools are every 



* Recherchea sur les Ossemens fossilcs 
Discours pr^limioaire, p. 17. 
t Geological Travels, *ol. I, p. 104. 
I, S 
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where found that such a change is chimerical ; they 
may be seen in all the vales comings down to those 
seas, in which there is no pciceptible impression of 
the action of any waters, but those of the land, and no 
vestige, through their whole extent, of any permanent 
abode of those of the sea."* 

It is impossible to suspect such writers of inten- 
tional misrepresentation ; and it is almost equally 
difficult to charge them with a careless and superficial 
survey of the cases which they have investigated. 
Yet the eastern vallies of Norfolk atford, throughout 
the whole of their extent, those clear traces of the 
former residence of the sea, which, M. De Luc here 
says, are not to be found in any such districts ; and 
the gradual retreat of its waters ih, in this instance, 
matter almost of positive historical record. 

No general principle can, however, be established 
by a solitary isolated fact. Having begun my enquiry 
by ascertaining the nature of one of the latest earth- 
forming processes, that can be traced on the surface 
of our globe, I shall hereafter proceed, according to 
the second law of investigation which I have laid 
down, to compare and connect this circumstance, on 
the most extensive scale, with numerous observations 
made on the shores of every ocean. I shall thus meet 
M. De Luc on his own ground ; along the whole coast 
of Great Britain — in the circuit of the German Ocean 
— in the Irish, the Baltic, and North Seas — in the 
English Channel — in the Mediterranean — the Black 
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Sea and Sea of Aaof — in the Giilpli of Venice and 
that of Mexico — I will shew tlia traces of tlie retiring 
waves ; while an opposite class of phsnoiuena will 
demonstrate the rii^iiig level of the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans. If then I should succeed (as I have no doubt 
that I shall) in adducing satisfactory proofs of these 
apparently inconsistent facts, it will then only remain 
for me to reconcile such teeming contradictions, by 
shewing, that there is still in operation a law of 
nature, effecting a gradual transfer of the waters of 
the ocean from one part of the globe to the other — 
not according to the vague, hypothetical conjecture 
of Buffon — but upon principles experimentally estab- 
lished and practically confirmed, 

Before, however, I leave the coast of Norfolk, it 
may be necessary to explain some circumstances, 
which, on a cursory view, appear to indicate changes, 
quite contrary to that which 1 am endeavouring to 
prove. These are cases, in which the sea is either 
known to have washed away, at former periods, con- 
siderable portions of the then existing land, or is seen 
to be extending its encroachments even at the present 
day. It is, without doubt, by such an abrasion of 
declivities, unce gently sloping, that the steep clifis 
have been formed along the north-eastern coast of 
this county, and nearly the whole of that of Suffolk; 
and the destructive consequences of this process have 
been manifested at Cromer, Dunwich, Aldborough, 
and other places, where whole streets, with houses 
and churches, have been cngul|>hed in the tempestu- 
ous waves. In none of these instances, is there any 
evidence of a rising level oCthe sea ; but on the coii- 
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trary, the nature of the past chanfjes, and the manner, 
ia which their farther progress seems at most points 
to have been arrested, appear to indicate the former 
action of agitated waters at a much greater height, 
than they are now ever known to reach. There may 
still be places, where the eddy of a current, from par- 
ticular local circumstances, is wearing away some 
prominent head-land or indented beach — or where, 
during heavy galea, the lashing surge may beatagainst 
and destroy the base of some overhanging clifT; but 
the cause of decay moat frequently in action now, is 
to be found in the land springs, by which the elevated 
partsof our coaat are often extensively undermined. 
By these means, especially in rainy seasons, whole 
acres are somctimea precipitated upon the strand 
below, within reach of high tides and stormy seas, 
by which they are soon washed away, and converted 
into that bed of fine sand and rolled pebbles, which 
at low water rs generally seen along all our shores. 
The remarks of M. De Luc on this point are worthy 
of attention; for, though some of his general con- 
clusions may have been overthrown by facts, which 
escaped hia notice, or which have been subsequently 
brought to light, still he was, for the most part, accu- 
rate in his observationa upon what he actually saw. 
" I have bad many opportunities," he says, " of study- 
ing the strands or beaches along various steep coasts; 
very few of these are still attacked by the sea itself; 
they are mostly impaired by the land water ftttrating 
in them, which, in loosening the materials, brings 
down sometimes large masses of Iheni within the 
reach of the waves." From Dale's History of liar- 
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wich* it appears that the cliiTin that neighbourhood, 
which is a contiuuatioD of those on the coasts of Nor> 
folk and Suffolk, has loag been tvearing away from 
the same causes. " Large falls of the clitf," as that 
author observes, "are occasioaed^ either by the 
springs within the hill, or by the sea undermining it 
from without. This I was an eye-witness to, in the 
summer of 1698, when, having, with two gentlemen^ 
been viewing the said cliff, we were but a little re- 
moved from the place, when a great quantity of 
earth fell down ; and within the compass of about 
forty years, some acres of laud have fallen down." 
The encroachments of the sea upon the steep rocky 
coaatof St, Andrews, in Scotland, are described by 
M. Faujas fit. Fondt with a minute fidelity, which 
proves, that these are not the effects of any elevation 
of the surface ofthe waters, but that "it is a circum- 
stance purely local, which has occasioned this acci- 
dental invasion." In this instance indeed the labors 
greatly assisted, and perhaps were the 
original cause of, the inroads of the sea, by working 
quarries at low water, into which the returning tide 
flowed, and by enlarging these cavities, destroyed 
the foundation of the superincumbent mass, 

I have referred more particularly to these two cases, 
both because they display the action of the waves 
upon precipitous shores, composed of very different 
materials, the one being a bank of sand and gravel 
on a bed of clay, and the other a eolid pile of stoa&— 
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!ind also, because the spots, where they occur, present 
Other appearances, lo which I shall hereafter adver), 
and which indicate most decidedly a progressive low- 
ering of the surface of the ocean. To these may also 
be added the Heculver cliff, near the mouth of the 
Thames, which for many ages has been gradually 
wearing away ; yet several places, both on the Kent 
and Essex sides of that river, afford undoubted 
proofs, that the whole extensive valley Ihrougb which 
it flowsj was at no very distant period filled by the 
waters of the present ocean, occupying at that lime 
an elevation of many feet above the highest point, 
to which they are now ever known to rise. 

There are likewise coasts, in some parts of Europe, 
which, from another cause, are subject to occasional 
incursions of the sea ; this is, where alluvial land has 
been embanked and cultivated, before It was Buffi- 
ciently firm, which is the real cause of the danger to 
which the country of Holland is continually exposed 
at the time of high tides in conjunction with westerly 
gales, and of the inundations, by which early settle- 
ments on newly-formed islands have been so fre- 
quently destroyed. But the very nature of these dis- 
trictij proves them to have been formed of the sediment 
recently deposited at the bottom of the sea, and left 
dry by the subsidence of the watere ; and hence it is 
obvious, that such inroads of the surrounding floods, 
as we are now considering, are only effects of some 
extraordinary swell, producing a transient re-occu- 
pation of part ofthcir former beds. 

On these principles every instance of the sea 
"gaining upon the land," in this (|uarter of the 
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globe, will admit of an explanation porfectly consis- 
tent witli the fact of an extensive and constant de-^ 
pression of (he level of its waters. The proofs of | 
this fact have been, in a ^reat measure, obliterated, 
in part by the almost universal abrasion of the ancient 
face of every const, and in part by the works of agri- 
culture, and the spread of vegetation on the shelving 
skirts of those low vallies, that descend towards the 
shore. This destruction of the evidence that he re- 
quired, was overlooked by M. De Luc, when he con- 
sidered himself justified, by the want of it, to impugn 
as ''chimerical" that opinion, which could otherwise 
never have been controverted. Sufficient testimony, 
however, still remains to establiiib the fact ; in some 
of the cases, which I shall have to cite, the appear- 
ances correspond even in minute particulars, with 
those which I have described in the eastern vatlies of 
Norfolk; in all oflhem the phsenomena nre analo- 
gouR, and afford the most unequivocal and dccid;^d 
support to the conclusions, which in that case have 
been the result of long enquiry and actual obser- I 
vat ion. 



Additions lo the Note on the Gnrienis, p. S3. 

When my remarks on tlje Gyncnis were sent to the press, I I 
tupposud my t^tjmology of the name of that river In lie origitiul. 
I have since found the same interpretation of it, gifeii by ttvo 
writers. It occurs first in Baxter's Glossarium Antiquitaluni 
Britannirarum, published in 1719, where Garionciiuni (Garb- 
nonum) is said to be formed from the British " Garii iiiin eneu — 
the mouth of the rough ri?er." 1 have not been able In eon*ult 
this work, and thtrcfore quote it from Campbell's Political Sur- 
vey of Britain, vol. 1, p. 143. The other paiea^e is of a more 
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recent date ; in ClialmCTs' Catedoiii^ (vol. 3, p. 96S), t £n4 
the following observations ou tlic rivec Yarrow. " Its whole 
course of twenty-one miles is oci a rocky anil gravelly bottom, 
and if is the roughest and most precipitous river in this country. 
It was from this qoality Lliat it obtained from the Britisb pet^e 
its remarkable name; Garw in tlicir language, GaroUf in the 
Cornish, and Garbk, which iu the Giielic has the same proami- 
ciation, signify what is rough, or a torrenL And this descriptiTe 
name w.is applied by the liritoti>i to several mountain torreata, 
both in North and fiouth Britain. — The same change ofG into 
Y has taken place in the names of the Yarrow river in Lanca- 
shire, and Yore water in Norfolk, from which Yarmouth derives 
its name, and Yare which falls into the Ax in Devonshire." 
(Yore water is evidently an incorrect designation of our Yare.) 

Ilaving also bad an opportunity of referring to Armstrong's 
Gaelic Dictionary, I must not omit to notice the fallowing es- 
tract from his remarks on the word, Jbhaiim; " Garumnua — 
Garonne — is Garbk-an, the rough water." 

I can relinquish, without regret, my claim to the palm of 
originality, when I obtain, in exchange, tlie satisfaction of find- 
ing my opinions supported by respectable authorities. Baxter's 
Glossary has been %o long before the public, that his derivntion 
of the Garienis cannot have been unknown to all, who have sab- 
sequently written on the antiquities aiid topography of Norfolk. 
But I presume that it was rejected by tliem, from the difficulty 
oF conceiving, that a stream, ao smootli, so placid, so slu^sh 
even, as our present Yare, could ever have been denominated 
the rough river. Nothing, indeed, but the concurrent memo- 
rials of its former state, could induce us to admit an etymology, 
which, however clear it may be to the linguist, is most decidedly 
at variance with the existing characters of the object designated. 
That etymology, Tiowevcr, and those memorials, by their unques- 
tionable coincidence, mutually support each other, and indicate 
the same course in the revolutions of nature ; nor do I think it 
improbable, that, in like manner, much of the obscurity, which 
hangs over early historical events, and many of the doubts, by 
which antiquarians are perplexed, might be removed hy inves- 
tigating, in other districts, the progress of changes, similar to 
that which has taken place In the eastern vallies of Norfolk. 




ERRATA. 

IN THE MAP. 

For Roltesby read RoUesby. 
For Portmay read Portway. 

IN THE TEXT. 

Page 6, Line 9, for the valHes read thesa valUes^ 
Page 23 (Note), Line 6^ for two read ^oo. 
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